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FRIDAY, JANUARY 30, 1880. 


January Meeting of the Joint Executive Com- 
mittee. 





The following is an abstract of the official report of the 
meeting of the Joint Executive Committee in New York, 
Jan, 20, 21 and 22, concerning which a very brief statement 
was made last week: 


The following remarks were made by Mr. Albert Fink, the 
chairman : 


MR. FINK’S ADDRESS. 


“The subjects for your consideration, according to the 
call for this meeting, are as follows: 

“1. Revision of percentage table, as per resolution passed 
at Chicago (see proceedings, page 81). 

**2. Revision of tariff to New Ragland interior points. 

‘3. Tariff from the West to South Atlantic ports via North- 
ern ports. A petition of Western roads will be read when 
this subject is reached, which will show the questions that 
are raised, 

“4, Adjustment of tariff to European ports via different 
Atlantic ports. I fear that this matter cannot be finally ad- 
justed, as I bave not yet received all the statements called 
for by the Chicago meeting. 

“5. Changes in classification. The Classification Com- 
mittee has made a report recommending certain changes. 
Requests for additional changes have been received, which 
will be submitted to that committee. 

‘In addition to the subjects mentioned in the call, the fol- 
lowing will have to be considered: 

‘*6. Application has been made for a reduction in the rates 
on live hogs. Parties representing this interest in Boston, 
New York and Jersey City are here and wish to be heard. 

“7, Application for a reduction in rate on bullion. 

“*8 Some irregularities have occurred in regard to the 
division of cotton rates from Memphis via Cairo, and also as 
to the division of cotton at’ Memphis, which may lead to a 
break in the cotton rates. This matter will have to be ad- 
justed by this meeting. A 

“9. A specific charge bas been preferred against the Na- 
tional Dispatch Line of making lower rates via Boston to Eu- 
ropean ports than the inland rate with the ocean rate added. 
I have requested the agents of terminal lines and foreign 
freight agents at Chicago to collect all the facts, as far as 
known, regarding this charge, and their report will be sub- 
mitted to this meeting for further investigation. This 
is the first specific charge of the nature submitted to 
this Committee, and should be made the occasion of 
adopting some settled rule of action, in accordance with. 
which all similar cases shall hereafter be dealt with 
The question arises, and will bave to be settle 
by this convention: What step shall be taken for 
the protection of those members of the Committee 
willing to adhere to the agreed rates ? This Committee stands 
pledged by its action in meeting of Sept. 23 to put all ship- 
pers in, the same place upon the same footing, and to pre- 
vent, by all possible means, the re-introduction of the special 
contract and rebate system, and the members of the Commit- 
tee are in horor bound to adopt the most effective means to 
carry out this agreement. 

‘Since the last monthly meeting, the following companies 
have declared their intention to be represented on the Joint 
Executive Committee: 

‘The Louisville & Nashville, the Cairo & Vincennes and 
the Detroit, Lansing & Northern railroads. 

“T suggest that the Committee now consider the different 
subjects, in the order just mentioned.” 


BASIS OF DETROIT AND TOLEDO RATES. 


The. resolution that ‘‘The perventage table of June 23, 
1879, be abrogated, and that the percentage tables of April, 
1876, be adopted instead,” introduced at the December meet- 
ing, was referred to a committee, consisting of Messrs. Sear- 

eant, Grier, Spriggs, Vilas, Gray, Smith, Clark, Thomas, 

aylor, Griffitts, Vaillant and Cochrane, which heard repre- 
sentatives from Toledo and Detroit, and on the second day 
of the session presented the following majority and minority 
reports : 

Majority Report. 


‘* After a full discussion of the subject, and hearing the ar- 
guments of representatives from the boards of trade of 
Detroit and Toledo, it was found that a unanimous report 
could not be submitted. 

“The following resolution was offered and lost by vote of 
8 to 3: 

*** Resolved, That no change be made in the existing basis 
of adjusting east-bound rates.’ 

* The following resolution was carried by vote of 7 to 4, 
and expresses the views of a majority of the committee : 

*** Fesolved, That rates from Toledo, Detroit, Port Huron 
and Cleveland, on grain, flour, and fourth class to Eastern 
cities, be based on the percentages of Chicago rates, estab- 
lished April 13, 1876, viz.: Toledo, Detroit and Port Huron, 
7519 per cent., and Cleveland, 65 per cent. of Chicago rates 
to New York.’ 

Minority Report. 


“The minority of the committee appointed to consider the 
resolution offered at Chicago meeting for re-adoption of 
basis for adjusting east-bound rates, adopted April, 1876, 
superseded by basis made effective June 28, 1879, beg leave 
toreport that, in their opinion, no change in the adjustment, 
involving reductions from any point, should be made ; that 
no conclusive reasons have been advanced by any member 
of the committee, or by the persons who appeared before 
the committee representing the cities of Toledo and Detroit. 

‘The existing percentages for adjusting rates are based 





upon the assumption that the termi expenses equal 6 
cents per 100 lbs. If it is admitted that a mileage basis is | 
the correct one for adjusting rates, there can be no injustice | 
in assuming that the terminal expense on business from De- 
troit and Toledo to the seaboard is 6 cents per 100 lbs. so 
long as the same assumption is applied to business from | 
Chicago to same points. If. however, it is assumed that | 
rates should be adjusted to meet competition, it can be | 
shown that the existing basis is one that complies with this, | 
so long as the rates from Chicago to the seaboard are ad- | 
justed to meet water competition, the difference in rail rates 
trom Toledo and Detroit, and from Chicago, being always | 
greater than the difference in lake rates from same points; it | 
follows, then, that when rates from Toledo and Detroit are | 


too high to compete with the lake rates, they must also be ! 
too high to compete from Chicago, and the rail lines are | break 
simply in the position of ignoring lake competition from To-| pany intended to act in a conservative policy, and they | European ports should be the same 

It is evident ' would carry out the report as it is written. 


ledo and Detroit while doing so from Chicago. 





to all that the pressure for a modification of the rates in 
favor of Toledo and Detroit is simply local; an attempt on the 

rt of the grain merchants of those points and the roads 
wcally interested to, in effect, induce the trunk lines 
to transport their Png ann at practically less rates than 
are received on traffic from other points, including Chicago. 
This is undeniable, if the attempt of the ies interested, 
for the adoption of the rates from Toledo and Detroit on 
basis of 75!¢ per cent, is conceded, as the terminal expense 
at New York is actually deducted from the through rate be- 
fore dividing the revenue derived, and the net rate per ton 

r mile must, theretore, be less upon this traffic than upon 

raftic from Chicago, based upon agreed distances. 

“In view of the large revenue involved in this question, 
the minority of the committee respectfully recommend that 
no action be taken without careful deliberation, not only by 
members of this committee, but by the chief executives of 
the trunk lines, and that, therefore, this committee defer 
final action, and the rts be referred to the presidents for 
their consideration. No necessity exists for immediate 
action, the demands for concessions being based upon water 
competition, which is not.now in active operation.” 

Mr. Gray offered a substitute for the majority report, in 
which the basis of the rates at the points question was 
made the Chicago rate with an allowance of 8 cents per 100 
Ibs. for terminal charges, instead of 6 cents as by the exist- 
ing basis. This came up on the morning of the third day’s 
session, and was lost by a vote of 9to 17. On motion of Mr. 
Cassatt, the following was adopted by a vote of 28 to 4: 

** Resolved, That the rates om leveland, Port Huron, 
Detroit and Toledo be fixed upon the basis adopted in 1876— 
Toledo, Detroit and Port Huron, 7514 per cent. ; Cleveland, 65 
per cent.; and that the rates from interior points within the 
Chicago distance shal! continue to be fixed upon the present 
basis, until otherwise ordered by this committee. The 
change from the above-named lake ports to take effect ata 
date to be fixed at a future meeting of this committee—not 
later, however, than March 1.” 

The Chairman stated that, under Article 12 of the organi- 
zation, if any question fails to receive the unanimous action 
of this committee, such question shall be referred to the 
Chairman, whose decision shall have the same force as a 
unanimous vote. Accordingly he would vote for the adop- 
tion of the measure, but his decision was not final, and the 
parties opposed to it have the right to submit it for final de- 
cision to the Board of Arbitration, as provided for in Article 
27 of the organization. 

Authority was obtained by telegraph to withdraw three 
of the negative votes in the course of the day, and the only 
negative left, which subjects the question to arbitration, 
was that of the Atlantic & Great Western. 


NEW ENGLAND ARBITRARIES. 


The report of the Committee on New England Arbitraries 
was read by Mr. Hayden, as follows: 
“The committee, being unable to agree, present two re- 
ports, as follows : 
First Report. 


‘1. That, to all points on the direct Boston route of each 
of the trunk lines, Boston rates be named, to be used only 
by the direct line on which the point is situated, except as 
provided by paragraph second. 

“2. That certain prominent points, off or on the direct 
route of any or all of the trunk lines’ Boston route, be desig- 
nated to take Boston rates. 

“3. That, to all other interior New England points, 
reached only by arbitraries from any or all of the trunk 
lines’ Boston direct routes, the lowest minimum local charge 
from the point of departure from the trunk lines’ Boston 
route be ascertained, and that this local charge be then added 
to the Boston rate, the sum becoming the established rate to 
—_ local interior point open to all trunk lines at their dis- 
cretion. 

‘*Messrs. Vilas, Parker and Griffitts voting yea. 

** Messrs. Millis, Clark and Hayden voting no.” 


Second Report. 


‘* That Boston rates shall be quoted and allowed by no line 
or route to any points not reached by it, on a pro rata basis, 
or with Boston divisions based on a pro rata, and the rates 
quoted and charged by any line to such points shall be the 
sum of the Boston or New York rates, and the arbitraries 
charged to those points from such Boston or New York rate 
points, as it may select. 

‘* Messrs. Millis, Clark and Hayden voting yea. 

‘* Messrs. Vilas, Griffitts and Parker voting no.” 

Mr. Seargeant moved that, inasmuch as the committee 
were not unanimous, the subject be recommitted for fur- 
ther consideration. Carried. The second day of the ses- 
sion it came in and reported that it wanted further time and 
promised to report at the February meeting. 


NO CHANGE IN EAST-BOUND RATES. 


A resolution announcing that it was regarded inexpedient 
and undesirable to meke any change in the existing east- 
bound rates was unanimously adopted. 





| 
INVESTIGATION OF CHARGES OF CUTTING RATES. 


Mr. Blanchard moved that a committee be appointed to | 
examine into the alleged cutting of rates by the National 
Dispatch Line, or by any other iine; and that it report to | 
this meeting the next day whatever proof may be in their | 
possession regarding such charges, and generally all other | 
similar charges—-which resolution was adopted, and the fol- 
lowing committee appointed: Messrs. Newell, Ledyard, 
Smith, Stewart, Rutter, Blanchard, Creighton, Seargeant, 
Millis, Spriggs, Taylor and Hayden. 

The next duy the committee submitted the following re- 
port: 

‘* No charges were made at its session except against the 
National Dispatch Line; and the officers of the Grand Trunk 
and Central Vermont companies having given assurance that 
they will state to the full Committce that, in the future, 
their companies severally and jointly a, to maintain 
rates, and to govern and be responsible for the acts of all 
agents working via their lines, your committee respectfully 
recommends that no further action be had at this meeting; 
and for the additional reason that the evidence, which is not | 
now complete, will be submitted in full by the officers of | 
those companies to the Commissioner in response to a resolu- | 
tion of your committee to that effect.” 

On motion, the report was adopted and the committee dis- | 
charged } 

Mr. Millis said that no one more regretted than himself 
the charges made against his line ; that he and Mr. Sear- | 
geant had telegraphed to their Western agents to avoid all | 
causes for complaint in the future, and that they did not de- | 





| sire to be breakers of the peace. 


Mr. Seargeant said, later in the day, that he desired to | 
supplement the statement already made in his absence by | 
Mr. Millis. He would volurteer to state that the Grand | 
Trunk Railway has no desire—has no intention, to violate | 
the compact existing between the roads represented on this | 
a. or, so far as they can control rates, in any sense | 

them, or to be a party to breaking them. His com- | 
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RATES TO SOUTH ATLANTIC PORTS. 

Tuesday, the consideration of the ‘* Tariff from the West 
to South Atlantic Ports, via Northern Ports,” was referred 
to the Trunk Line Executive Committee, to be reported upon 
as soon as practicable. 

Thursday, Mr. Stahlman read a communication from a 
number of Western railroads, relating to the adjustment of 
rates to South Atlantic ports, via Northern ports, claiming 
that the short all-rail lines should have the right to make the 
rates, and that the lines via the North Atlantic ports should 
conform to such rates, allowing such difference in rates as 
may be agreed upon on account of insurance, etc. 

A communication was read from A. Pope, General Freight 
Agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, asking for an opportunity 
to be heard on the subject before taking action. 

After discussion, it was agreed that the rates remain as at 
eee until Feb. 1, and that any adjustment cf the rates 

hat may be agreed upon by the Southern Railroad and 
Steamship Association, to take effect on that day, will be 
satisfactory to the Joint Executive Committee. 


COTTON RATES FROM MEMPHIS. 


The question of cotton rates and the alleged cut on ship- 
ments of cotton from Memphis by the Cairo & Vincennes 
road was taken up the first day and referred to the following 
Permanent Committee on Cotton Rates: Messrs. Cochrane 
anne, Martin, Pennington, Simpson, Ripley, Gays and 

yeiger. 

‘ This committee submitted the following report Wednes- 
ay: 

The Chairman explained that the Cairo & Vincennes Com- 
pany, which is not represented at this meeting, acknowledged 
that they had allowed only 47 cents as the proportion of 
through rates from Cairo to New York on Memphis cotton, 
instead of 49 cents, but that they had maintained full rates 
from Memphis, and claimed thst the division of the rate be- 
tween Memphis and New York did not affect the through 
rate; they were obliged to make the change because it was 
not possible to get cotton carried from Memphis to Cairo for 
six cents—the proportion of the through rate if 49 cents is 
charged from Cairo to New York. 

They also claim that similar reductions in the proportion 
of cotton rate from Cincinnati and Evansville to New York 
had been made, and this is not denied. The whole difficulty 
seems to have arisen from the fact that the Cairo & Vincennes 
road wes not living np to the agreement to divide the Mem- 

»his cotton as this agreement is understood by the other lines. 

he connecting lines of the Cairo & Vincennes Railroad are 
interested in seeing that this agreement is carried out, other- 
wise the rate from Memphis will be cut by the Southern lines 
not represented on this committee, and the trunk lines and 
all their connections will be involved in the results. The 
remedy is to have the Cairo & Vincennes road carry out the 
agreement alleged to have been made, and if any difficulties 
or misunderstanding of any kind have ariser about the 
nature of this agreement, to have them settled by arbitra- 
tion if they cannot be otherwise settled, 

After further discussion, the subject was referred back to 
the committee for further consideration. 


REVISION OF LIVE-HOG RATES. 


The Chairman stated that representatives from New York 
and Boston desired to be heard on the subject of rates on 
live hogs to New York and Boston and appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to confer with the parties desiring to be 
heard: Messrs. Millis, Blanchard, Hutter, Gray, Hayden, 
Griflitts, Ledyard, Newell, Seargeant, and the representa- 
tive of the Wabash. 

The committee reported the same day that they had given 
a hearing to the parties interested, and asked further 
time, which was granted. 


REVISION OF RULES OF COMMITTEE—ADDITIONAL OFFICE AC- 
COMMODATION AND ASSISTANCE, 


On motion of Mr. Blanchard, it was 

** Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to report 
at the next meeting of this Committee, upon a revision ot 
the present rules of the Comittee, and prepare by-laws 
for the more careful conduct of the business of this Commit- 
tee : that the Chairman be authorized to select an assistant, 
to be paid by the Committee, and that he inquire into and 
re at the next meeting whether any chauge in the lo- 
cality for the meetings of this Committee can be made, the 
present accommodation not being sufficient.” 

In accordance with the foregoing resolution, the follow- 
ing committee was appointed : Messrs. Blanchard, Rutter, 
Cassatt, King and Seargeant. 

An application for a change in the rate on bullion and the 
question of iceing refrigerator cars as affecting the classifi- 
cation were referred to the Classification Committee. 

An application for reduced rateson passengers and freight 
to the Miller’s International Exhibition in St. Louis was 
respectfully refused. 

A proposition to settle the classification of whiskey at 
this, instead of the next meeting, was voted down. 


WEST-BOUND KATES VIA NEW LONDON NOT MAINTAINED. 


Mr. Blanchard addressed the Convention on the subject of 
reduced rates from New York to the West ria Portland and 
New London. He said that it was impossible to continue 
this state of affairs without involving other lines. He de- 
sired the matter taken into consideration, in view of the - 
conservative policy expressed’ by Messrs. Millis and Sear 
geant, and hoped that they would do the same in regard to 
west-bound as on east-bound traffic. 

Mr. Seargeant explained at length the position of his 
company in respect to the traffic via Portland and New 
London, declaring his willingness to submit the question as 
to what amount of traffic his company should be entitled 
out of New York to arbitration, and to so shape his proceed- 
ing that there should be no complaint against his company. 
As regards the New London route, he had no control over it. 

After further discussion, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

** Resolved, That the rates being made from New York 
westward via New London and Portland, less than the all 
rail rates, are contrary to, and subversive of, the agreements 
for the organization of this Joint Executive Committee, of 
which the Vermont Central und Grand Trunk companies are 
members, and that the Commissioner cal! upon those com 
panies to maintain the agreed tariff all-rail rates by those 
water routes, asthe Erie, Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania railroads now maintain all-rail rates from Boston 
westward, via their several water lines, and that the Com- 
missioner lay before the Trunk Lines Executive Committee 
the results at the earliest practicable date. 

‘Further resolved, That the Joint Executive Committee 
hereby refer this matter to the Trunk Lines Executive Com- 
mittee for such action as may be deemed necessary.” 


FOREIGN FREIGHT RATES TO BE THE SAME, VIA ALL PORTS. 


On motion of Mr. Rutter, it wa 


* Resolved, That the principles laid down by the presi 
dents of the trunk lines in their agreement of April, 1877, 
to the effect that rates from common points of shipment to 

ich all the sea-board 
ports of the trunk lines, be put in force, and that the Tronk 
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IMPROVED WROUGHT-IRON TURN-TABLE 
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Built by the Passaic Rolling Mill Company, Paterson, N. 
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Line Executive Committee be requested to tarry the same 
into effect at the earliest possible day.” 

PERCENTAGE FROM ASHLAND AND BEARDSTOWN TO BE 

FIXED. 

Mr. Thomas offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

** Resolved, That a committee, consisting of a representa- 
tive of the Baltimore & Ohio, the Indianapolis & St. Louis, 
the Pennsylvania Company, the Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati & Indianapolis, the Michigan Central, Atlanti: & 
Great Western, and the Lake Shore, shall immediately 
make a s:hedule of percentages, to apply to Ashland, Beards- 
town, Lilinois, and such other points as may not be upon 
the existing schedule, but which do or may affect through 
rates from Mississippi River points, or points west thereof ; 
and also in cases where arbitrary rates are made under the 
agreement of the Illinois roads, the arbitraries should be 
so arranged as to make rates by all lines equal. 

‘The percentages and arbitraries should be at once pro- 
mulgated by the Chairman of the Joint Executive Com- 
mittee.” 





Improved Wrought-lron Turn-Table. 





The engravings represent a turn-table built by the Passaic 
Rolling Mill Company, of Paterson, N. J. Although the de- 
sign shows no great novelties, it is claimed to possess several 
good features which show and have shown its excellent fit- 
ness for the performance of its work. 

The table is entirely centre-bearing and rests on steel seg- 
ments» A, fig. 8, six inches in diameter, which offer very 
little resistance to turning around, and at the same time they 
give ample bearing surface to maintain the parts in good 
working order. 

As the friction acts on a lever 3 in. long, and the power 
on one whose length is equal to the radius of the turn-table, 
it is apparent that very little power will be required to turn 
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it. The table is hung to the centre-pin by two bolts, B B, 
made of rérolled iron. This arrangement, it is said, prevents 
any uneven distribution of the load produced by tightening 
of the bolts, such as is liable to be produced when more than 
two are used. 

The shape of the girder is such as to approach in the near- 
est practicable manner the theoretical form which requires a 
constant flange section, when due regard is taken to the in- 
fluence of the strains at any point of either flange, according 
to the position of the engine. ‘The flanges are made of 4 x 6- 
in. angle iron, extending all the way through at the lots 
without a splice, and spliced in the centre at the bottom. 
The flange of this angle iron, being 6 in. wide, gives ample 
room for good fastenings for the lateral bracing, which runs 
all the way through the top and bottom, and makes the 
table very stiff sideways, as the chords are 12% in. wide. 
By making the top and bottom lateral bracing of angle iron, 
no twist can be brought on the table by unskillful adjust- 
ment. 

The engravings, of which fig. 1 is a side elevation, fig. 2 a 
plan and fig. 3 a transverse section through the centre, show 
the other details very clearly. Any further information re- 
garding these tables will be cheerfully given by the makers, 
whose address is given above. 





Report of the New York Railroad 


Investigating 
Committee. 





The following is a summary of the report of the Special 
Committee appointed by the last New York Assembly to in- 
vestigate complaints against the railroads of the state, 
which has taken more than 5,000 pages of testimony since 
it began its sessions last June! The members of the com- 
mittee signing the report are A. Barton Hepburn, (Chair- 
man), H. L. Duguid, Charles 8. Baker, Leslie L. Noyes, 
James Low and James W. Wadsworth. James W. Husted 
and G, W. Terry endorse the report with the exception of 
the recommendation of a Railroad Commission, and Mr. 
Thos, F. Grady will, it is said, submit a minority report : 


_In discharging the duty it owed to commerce and the pub- 
lic, the state either had to construct railroads on its own ac- 
count or authorize corporations or associations to do so, 
clothing them with the prerogatives of the state for that 
purpose. In view of our costly experience in state m e- 
ment of various institutions, and the extent to which the 
managers and attachés of those institutions become factors 
in our politics, there isno doubt the state acted wisely in 
committing the construction of railroads to associations of 
citizens. There is nodoubt of the wisdom of lending state 
aid to encourage railroad building during its incipient and 
experimental period. It grew, however, into an abuse. The 
state has contributed in aid of railroads, in round numbers, 
$3,000,000, and various localities by donation and invest- 
ment in stock and bonds, nearly $31,000,000, for which un- 
Wise action so many localities are now suffering. Mr. Van- 


derbilt correctly states the relation of railroad corporations 

to the state as follows : 

‘‘The railway corporation is organived primarily for the 

benefit of the people of the state, and the pecuniary consid- 

eration is secondary, but necessary, to induce the citizens of 

be state to assume the performance of the duty of the 
te.” - 

The mistake was in not providing proper safeguards to 
protect the public interest and hold the roads to a strict ac- 
countability for their transactions. Thus, through the lax- 
ity of our laws and the want of governmental control (meas- 


railroad development at the time of the enactment of those 
laws, but no longer pardonable in the light of the evidence 
herewith submitted), have crept in those abuses hereafter 
mentioned, so glaring in their proportions as to savor of fic- 
tion rather than actual history. This investigation must 
prove of value to the railroads as well as the public ; for, 
while disclosing their mismanagement, it will clear up and 
— many erroneous impressions in relation to supposed 
abuses, 


FAST FREIGHT LINES. 


The Red Line, Blue Line, White Line, Canadu Southern, 
Great Western, Hoosac Tunnel, Erie and North Shore Dis- 
tch, and all other fast freight lines running over roads in 
his state, except the Merchants’ Dispatch, are organized for 
the purpose of constituting a through line between dis- 
tant points, as follows: ‘lhe various roads which are to con- 
stitute the through line, furnish a number of cars in propor- 
tion to their mileage, form an organization, appoint officers 
to solicit business and manage the affairs of the line. Each 
road receives a specified mileage per car (three-fourths of a 
cent), and bears the expense of the organization and shares in 
the profits of the line in proportion to the cars furnished, 
each road retaining absolute control over the rate of trans- 
portation on its line. The object of these orgenizations 1s to 
enable a through shipment of goods to any point, however 
remote, without breaking bulk. They are known as coipe- 
rative lines, and are organized in the interest of the public 
andin the interest of good railroad economy. The Mer- 
chants’ Dispatch is a non-coéperative line. It is a partner- 
ship or association, having a capital of $38,000,000, repre- 
sented by 30,000 shares, 27,000 of which have been issued, 
and 25 per cent. paid in on each share of stock issued. The 
New York Central & Hudson River owns between 12,000 
and 18,000 shares; the American Express Company, 6,500; 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 8,000; the Cleve- 
land, Columbus & Cincinnati road, 1,000 shares; Spring- 
field & Cincinnati Short Line, between 400 and 500 ; 
Great Western, of Canada, 150; W. H. Vanderbilt, 20 ; 
W. K. Vanderbilt, 150, and holds 150 as Trustee ; about 
24,000 shares held by different railroads, and 3,000 by in- 
dividuals. It furnishes 3,451 cars, and gets three-quarters 
of a cent per mile for each mile any of its cars run, and 5 
per cent. on fourth class and special classes, and 15 per cent. 
on all other classes of freight handled, for soliciting busi- 
ness. As to soliciting business, they do precisely the same 
that the agents and officers of the coéperative lines do, with 
this difference, that it pays its agents and officers out of its 
commissions, while the agents of the codperative lines are 
paid by the respective roads constituting the line. The Mer- 
chants’ Dispatch was formerly owned by the American Ex- 
yress Company, and is an offshoot of that organization. 
t retains aJl the agencies for soliciting business which be- 
longed to that company; and it is claimed that its organiza- 
tion is more effective in securing freight for transportation 
than any of the codperative lines. It has paid 10 per cent. 
dividend for the past four years, and 25 per cent. of the capi- 
tal only having been paid in, it amounts to an annual divi- 
dend of 40 per cent. It isin evidence that the New York 
Central, by reason of its large ownership of stock in the Mer- 
chants’ Dispatch, earns more for its stockholders on the busi- 
ness done by this line than it would under the codperative 
system. What it gains, of course, the Western roads lose, 
and such a state of affairs cannot last long. There is nothing 
to prevent all this stock finding its way into individual 
hands. However properly this particular company may be 
managed, it is wrong in principle, and admits of all the 
abuses that have been formerly practiced upon stockholders 
through similar organizations. This is not the opinion of the 
committee only, but of good railroad men as wal. 


WATERED STOCK. 


The financial history of the Erie road isa thrice-told tale, 
and needs no detailed recapitulation, It is capitalized at about 
$155,000,000. According to the testimony of Col, Balch, a 
former employé of the road, who was employed to make an 
inventory of its property, the road and its equipment could 
be replaced to-day for $40,000,000, and $25,000,000 more 
would cover the additional value of the road as represented 
by stocks, bonds and interest in other corporations, 
company’s report to the State Engineer in 1873 shows, under 
the head of construction account, $47,000,000, ‘‘ discount on 
sale of convertible bonds,” ete. This item covers a charge 
to construction account of ‘‘legal expenses, $891,955.66,” 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1870. These instances serve to 
illustrate the fact that the construction account of this road 
not only covers the proper cost of the road, but, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins, According to the same witness, 
nothing has been improperly charged to construction account 
since 1872. The amount of what is properly termed 
“water” which enters into the capitalization of the Erie 
road, was differently estimated, and ranged up to $70,- 


In addition to this ‘‘ water,” another most deplorable load 
was heaped upon the back of this over-burdened corporation 
under the administration of Mr. Watson, A loan of $25,- 
000,000 was placed on the*English market, and one McHenry 
was the party through whom it was mee Pending its 
negotiation two successive dividends, of limited amount and 
of very questionable propriety, were declared, Of the 
$10,000,000 of convertibles first placed the road received 
$8,000,000; of the remaining $15, ,000 the road received 
$6,200,000. Thus, out of the total ioan of $25,000,000 the 
road received $14,200,000, and contested claims against 
worse than worthless parties for the balance; its bonded 
indebtedness calling for interest increased $25,000,000, its 
revenues $14,200,000, Could any more certain or expedit- 
ious course be taken to bring a road to ruin than such 
management as this’ It was urged that contidence was had 
in McHenry. Something more than confidence ought to 
have been had as security for honest conduct, and if railroad 
managers expose their trust so recklessly, the Legislature 
must interpose some protection for stock and bondholders 
and the public. 

The contract of consolidation of the 10 roads forming the 
New York Central Railroad was made in 1853, in contorm- 
ity to an act of the Legislature of that year. Stock of the 
new corporation was issued in exchange for the stock held 
in these several corporations. These several roads had 
enjoyed different degrees of prosperity, their stocks pos- 
sessed different values, and their relative differences were 
adjusted by issuin, remium bonds. The amount of said 
premiums was $8,504,560; in other words, so much water 
or fictitious capital was added to the road.’ The subsequent 
watering process upon this road is succinctl » 
Central and 





Mr. Worcester, Secretary of the New Yor 
Hudson River Railroad, as follows: 


urably excusable, considering the unforeseen possibilities of | 


The | 


described by | | 


“The New York Central didn’t double its stock or affect 
its stock; it couldn’t; it was not authorized to; the Hudson 
River never doubled its stock—it was not authorized to; the 
| Consolidation Act authorized railroads to consolidate and 
| form a new company; the new company was authorized to fix 
its capital stock; the capital stock of the New York Central 
& Hudson River Company—the new company—was made a 
certain amount, and that amount was about twice the original 
capital of the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
alone. It was very nearly double the amount of the com- 
bination of those two capitals.” 

Thus, as calculated by this expert, $53,507,060 were 
wrongfully added to the capital of these roads. At the ses- 
sion of the committee of Oct. 13, the Chairman called the 
attention of Mr, Depew, Attorney of the New York Central 
Railroad, to the fact that the committee would infer from 
the evidence as it then stood that the dividends above refer- 
red to were simply “ water,” and that if any portion thereof 
was properly construction account, the committee desired 
him to submit specific evidence on that point. No evidence 
whatever was offered by the railroads upon that sub ject. 
The only answer made, and the only answer to be made, is 
that the Legislature sanctioned it. True, the Legislature of 
1869, upon the report of a committee, authorized the con- 
solidation of adjoining railroads and authorized them to fix 
their a stock. Under this law the New York Central 
and Hudson River roads were consolidated and their stock 
fixed at such a sum as to cover and legalize the several scrip 
dividends and ‘‘premium bonds” issued. These dividends 
were thus legalized upon the pretense that they represented 
former earnings of the road and real values which the stock- 
holders were entitled to share. The sworn reports of the 
oun up to that date show no such surplus, nor any cor- 
responding amount as having entered inte construction, and 
if properly and truly made, there could have been 
/none — such. Kither a gross wrong was porpetet- 
| ed upon the stockholders prior to 1869, or a 
|gross wrong was perpetrated upon the public at 
| that time. The premises admit of no doubt. These several 

dividends were fictitious, and the said ‘ premium bonds,” 
| The Legislature legalized it! The Legislature, too, passed 
the “ Erie Classification bill;” but does any one imagine that 
the passage of those laws was the deliberate act of conscien- 
tious conviction on the part of the bodies who passed them— 
that a patriotic sense of public duty and regard for the pub- 
lic interest induced their passage ¢ It is proper to remark 
that the people are quite as much indebted to the venality 
of the men lected to represent them in the Legislature as to 
the rapacity of railroad managers for this unfortunate state 
of affairs, 

There is no redress for the past, either as to the Central or 
the Erie. On the former road the Legislature has lent its 
sanction to the process of capital watering: on the Erie the 
bonds and stock representing misapplied funds have gone 
into the hands of innocent holders, the whole road has passed 
through a reorganization scheme under the direction of the 
court, and there is no possible remedy for the past. There 
is in the power of the Loniclaters a remedy for the present 
and the future. Do not imagine that the process of stock 
watering is ancient history, or that it belongs to a period of 
inflation not likely to occur again. So late as June, 1879, 
yarties in New York, by a clever arrangement, added 

13,000,000 of watered stock, pure and simple, to the capi- 
tal of the elevated roads in that city. Stock watering has 
always been practiced wherever the possible earnings of a 
road would warrant it, and it always will be done in future 
where the possible earnings of a road warrant an increase of 
capital, until the strong arm of the government prevents, 








TERMINAL FACILITIES. 


The cities of New York and Brooklyn, from their insular 
position, eajoy peculiar advantages in receiving and for- 
warding freight by water. What is to their advantage in 
this respect is to their disadvantage asa railroad terminus. 
So long as freight was brought from the West viv canal and 
Hudson River this harbor supplied every need and was en- 
titled to the high encomiums so oft pronounced upon it; but, 
with by far the greater part of commerce done by junction 
of rail and vessel, New York is at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with her mainland rivals. 
| At Baltimore the tracks of the Baltimore & Ohio road, 
| running to Locust Point, where all its imports and exports 
are received, do not even run through the corporate limits of 
Baltimore. The warehouses and docks of the city of Balti- 
more, along the entire water front, are reached direct by 
cars of the railroads terminating there. This is done through 
the streets of the city by horse power. Large elevators are 
provided for handling grain, The elevator charges for grain 
are; On the grain from cars 1!¢ cents per bushel, including 
storage for ten days; same from vessels, when received, 14, 
cents per bushel; each succeeding ten days or parts of the 
same, three-eighths of one cent per bushel. Vessels can enter 
that harbor with the same draught of water that vessels can 
enter New York. There is a limitless amount of water front, 
easily available and of comparatively little value. ‘lhe state 
of Maryland guaranteed the Baltimore & Ohio road, in its 
charter, immunity from taxation of every kind for all time. 

x Ac Ba a as %* % ok 
| The harbor of Philadelphia is not equal to Baltimore in 

some respects. The passage up the Delaware River, a dis 
| tance of 100 miles, is a hindrance to sailing vessels, necessi- 
| tating longer steam towage. * * * While vessels draw- 
jing only 24 feet of water can reach Baltimore, or, as a rule, 
| New York, vessels of 26-ft. draught can enter the harbor at 
| Philadelphia, New York harbor being a salt water harbor, 
| vessels can load and carry 5 per cent, heavier cargoes than 
|in the fresh-water harbors at Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
| The export and import business there is done in part at 
| Greenwich Point, but mainly at Girard Point, 5 miles below 
| the city. There are large grain elevators managed indepen- 
| dently of the railroads, and whose charges for elevating, in- 
| cluding first ten days’ storage and delivery to vessel, are 14 
cents per bushel on freight received from cars; on freight 
received from vessel, including ten days’ storage, 2 cents; 
delivering same to vessel, \¢ of a cent; every succeeding day’s 
storage, % of a cent. 
All Philadelphia roads have access to the water-front of 
| the city, and the freight is transferred directly to warehouse 
and vessel without any intermediate handling or expense. 
| Freight cars are moved through the streets by horse power, 
asin Baltimore. There isany amount of water-front, easily 
available, at comparatively low prices. * * * 
The city of Boston has a fine harbor. The state of Massa- 
chusetts recently completed the expenditure, according to 
the statement of the Massachusetts Railroad Commissio ‘ers, 
calculating interest to January, 1880, of &19,528,579.04, in 
building the State Railroad between Greenfield and North 
| Adams, and in tunneling the Hoosac Mountains, to improve 
its commercial connections with the West ; and has incurred 
great expense in building bulk-heads, piers and. slips, and 
| otherwise improving the harbor of B All railroads 
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boston 
terminating at Boston have access to all docks and ware 
houses along the city’s water-front, and the same facility in 


transferring freight withcut intermediate bandling 
yossessed that Baltimore and Philadelphia enjoy 

| Norfolk has one of the finest harbors in the world, and 
only lacks capital and enterprise to attract to its compara 
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tively unused shores a large share of the Southwestern com- 
merce of the country. : , 
tichmond, 104 muies up the James River, is accessible to 
vessels drawing eighteen feet of water, and is advancing its 
cluim to share in the commerce of the West and Southwest. 


A BAD SYSTEM IN NEW YORK. 


In the harbor of New York there is a lighterage expense 
of 3 cents per hundred-weight necessarily incurred in 
freight from the proper terminus of the railroad to 
various warehouses a ints of shipment in New York, 
Brooklyn, Staten Island, the Jersey coast and other points 
about the harbor, The lighterage charge is deducted from 
the through freight rate from the West, and the balance 
pro-rated over the entire haul (rates west of Chicago are 
aybitrary). The New York Central runs the bulk of its 
freight to Sixty-fifth street, the lowest down-town place 
where it could secure land adequate to the handling of cattle 
and grain. It basa pier at Thirty-third street, and a sta- 
tion at St. John’s Park for local freight. It has access 
to these stations by rail, but its Barclay street station and 
stations at Piers 4,6 and 6 East River, are reached only 
by floats and lighters. It has tracks to the steamer-piers 
above Canal street, but to steamers below Canal street its 
freight is ligLtered from Sixty-fifth street, when it ought, 
to place it on a par with other railroads, and New York 
on a par with other cities, to run to every dock and 
warehouse on Manhattan Island. The Erie and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroads, terminating at Jeisey ne ( are com- 
lied to lighter their freight to and from all points on 
fanhattan Island, Long Island, Staten Island, etc. And all 
these roads in competition’ with the canal are compelled to 
deliver freight at any and all points throughout the harbor 
where consignee may direct. Canal boats towed into the 
harbor, asa matter of convenience to them and the easiest 
way of discharging their cargoes, are towed along ship- 
side and unloaded directly into the vessel, The railroads 
transporting freight in competition with the canal were com- 
pelled to deiiver the freight as the canal did; and hence the 
peculiarities of the harbor and the custom estailished by 
the canal compel, at this day, the performance of this ex- 
pensive lighterage service, necessary to connect the ter- 
minus of the roads with the point of delivery, for shipment 
abroad, and the warehouses of merchants. 

The very prosperity of the harbor, in one sense, aggra- 
vates this matter. The steamships, enabled to obtain a 
cargo from the promiscuous treight offering itself, and which 
is brought to their docks, decline to go to the wharves o: 
elevators of the railroad, and insist upon all freight being 
brought to their dock. The same is generally true of sail- 
ing vessels, who receive their freight alongside, lying at 
anchor in the harbor. The extent of this lighterage service 
is well illustrated by the fact that the Erie Railroad made 
8,589 special deliveries of grain in the harbor of New York 
for the year ending Dee, 31, 1878. 

The Erie road has nine distinct stations in the harbor of 
New York for the delivery and reception of freight, and re- 
ceived freight during the year 1878 from 73 different points 
in the harbor, All other roads terminating in New Fork, 
of course, in competition, are compelled to do the same 
thing. This lighterage charge is of no profit to the railroad, 
and of no advantage to any one save the parties engaged in 
performing the work; but is just so much tax upon the trans- 
portation of goods through this port, and must ever continue 
as a burden upon commerce, threatening a diversion from 
this city, until the vessel and the car are brought together. 

in 1869 the Pennsylvania Railroad entered Chicago and 
began, in its own interest and that of Philadelphia, a contest 
for the trade of the West. * * * In 1870 it extended its 
Eastern terminus to New York. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
system has a capital of nearly $500,000,000, according to 
Judge Shipman; and in the pooling agreement is given 25 
per cent. of the New York business. Last year it carried 13 
per cent. of all the freight shipped to New England, and in 
so doing lightered it from its terminus at Communipaw to 
Port Morris, a distance of twelve miles, and thence by 
rail 

‘The Baltimore & Ohio road entered Chicago in 1874, and 
began a contest in the interest of Baltimore. * * * It 
comes into New York by an arrangement with the Penn- 
sylvania road and Philadelphia, Imington & Baltimore 
road and is given 9 per cent. of the New York business in 
the pool, tt isonly since 1869 that New York has been 
seriously threatened with a diversion of trade. She has 
little to fear from Boston, nor, indeed from the North, un- 
less the completion of the Welland Canal enlargement 
should be supplemented by a corresponding enlargement of 
the St. Lawrence Canals, which would create a rival of most 
ee ee * * * (oodscan be shipped from 
Chicago to New York via Philadelphia at twenty-eight miles 
less distance than by the Erie and its connections, and forty- 
two mules less than by the Central’s short line, and fifty-eight 
miles less than by the Central and Lake Shore. 

Goods can be shipped from St. Louis to Baltimore and 
coasted up to New York at a distance 10 miles less than 
via the Erie road, and 40 miles less than via the Central 
road. Chicago is 90 miles nearer to Philadelphia than to 
New York, and 118 miles nearer than by any New York 
road; 119 miles nearer Baltimore than New York, and 138 
miles nearer than by any New York road. St. Louis is 149 
miles nearer to Baltimore than to New York, and 210 miles 
nearer than ye ed New York road. Cincinnati is 187 
miles nearer Itimore than New York, and 271 miles 
nearer than by any New York road. Baltimore is only 2 
miles nearer Cincinnati than Richmond, and 76 miles nearer 
than Norfolk. 

Cincinnati has just incurred an indebtedness of $18,000,- 
000 in opening a southwestern railroad to Chattanooga, in 
order to make itself the distributing and receiving depot of 
the Southwest. Why should not these cities send their 
produce seeking European markets by the shortest route to 
the seaboard and thence by vessel abroad? We looked for 
the answer to this question in the topography of the coun- 
try. ts solution must be found in a waited and coéperative 
effort on the part of our railways, our state, our city, and 
our citizens to retain and increase our commerce. Success 
cannot attend a divided effort. * * * 

Our roads are in need of no subsidies; but while other 
states and cities are subsidizing their roads and incurring 
vast amounts of indebtedness in acquiring a larger share of 
transportation, New York must not pursue an obstructive 
policy, which the testimony tends to fasten upon her. 

Our roads do need terminal facilities to place them ona 
par with other roads, and to place New York on a par with 
other cities. Mr, Vanderbilt testifies that the business of 
his road could not be increased without increasing its ter- 
minal facilitiesin New York. Mr. Blanchard describes the 
terminal facilities of the Erie as inadequate. * * * 

New York has recently submitted, in the interest of rapid 
transit—wisely submitted—to have her.streets occupied by 
an ungainly structure, the value of certain property 
seriously disturbed and the convenience of a large portion of 
her citizens materially interfered with, and it seems equally 
necessary, in the greater interest of commercial supremacy, 
that she submit to whatever inconvenience may attend in 
briaging her railroads in contact with her warehouses and 
the wharves of her steamshi If the tracks cannot 
be brought down to the wharves of the steamships 





some means must be devised of inducing the steamships | 
to go to the elevators and wharves of the railroad. This 

would still leave Brooklyn insu'ated, and afford facilities to 

the Central line which would give it just so much advantage 

over the Erie and other rivals. At this point, Mr. Vander- 

bilt’s testimony that his rivals would not permit him to use 

the Belt line of railroad for freight cars at night, a privilege 

accorded him by the city, is pertinent, as showing the com- 

plicated nature of the question, and the extent to which 

railroads combine to dictate to each other. * * 

To-day, the Pennsylvania road carries grain from Chicago 
to Philadelphia for 38 cents per hundred-weight, to New | 
York for 40 cents, and out of that pays 3 cents tighterage 
charge, realizing 37 cents to New York. It virtually pays | 
1 cent per hundredweight for the privilege of hauling 
freight the additional 90 miles. Could this charge be done 
away with, even under the agreement as to rates, New York | 
would be on a par with Baltimore on east-bound freight. 
Less complaint was made of the differences on west-bound 
rates; the subject received less attention in the testimony 
and arguwents of counsel, and hence less in this report. 

The export controls the import. Goods will be imported 
at a point where an export cargo can best be obtained, as a 
rule, * 

It wouid seem that the authorities of the port, the authori- 
ties of the city, the merchants, and the railroads, by a co- 
operative effort and possible exercise of authority, might 
bring the tracks of the roads to the wharves of the vessels, 
or constrain vessels seeking export trade to go to the docks, 
wharves, and elevators of the railroad. It is certainly the 
interest of all parties above mentioned, and therefore must 
be their desire to do away with the lighterage charge, which 
is a standing menace to all property seeking export through 
New York. Community of interest ought to insure unity 
of action and success. 
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fact remains that the city of New York is discriminated 
against ; that is, with the agreed differences in railroad 
rates maintained, and the substantial equality of ocean rates 
as proved to exist, the export trade will of necessity seek 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. A difference in rate of 
1 cent per bhundred-weight would be $2.50 per car, 
and on a large shipment would control the route 
in making a through bill of lading, as would also 4% 
or \% cent difference. lt was conceded by Judge Ship- 
man, in his argument before the committee, that the present 
differences in rail rate, with substantial equality in ocean 
rates, would have the effect to divert traffic from New York 
to Baltimore and Philadelphia. Whatever baneful conse- 
quences attend such diversion, the railroads must them- 
selves, of necessity, suffer more heavily than any other 
industry, and, prompted by their own self-interest, they 
will be constrained to unite in any effort, or to do battle 
singly, to preserve the equality in this respect of the port at 
which their roads terminate. A claim for a modification 
of the differences is now pending on the part of the New 
York roads. 

New York possesses the key to the situation in the Erie 
Canal. While the committee made no attempt to investi- 
gute the relation of the railroads to the canal, and sought to 
lessen their labors by avoiding this question, the canal, like 
Banquo’s ghost, would not down; we were compelled to 
meet it at every point and turn of the investigation. The 
cost of water transportation from Chicago to New York 
determines the rate of rail transportation, and the rate of 
rail transportation from Chicago to New York is the base 
line upon which railroad rates are determined and fixed 
throughout the country. The rates, by agreement of the 
wincipal railroads of the country, from all points in the 
Vest to the seaboard, are made a certain percentage of the 
There remains for the railroads to d@this 


The only law that would be efficacious would be an appro- | additional act_of justice and see that the rates from points 


priation to effect this desired result. 


can the city of New York. 
to incur, the railroads must pay. The Legislature can aid 

only indirectly, by enlarging the power, if insufficient, of local 
authorities, and revising and amending laws relating to the 
port. This lighterage charge is in no sense a discrimination, | 
and nothing for which railway managers are responsible. 
They of all parties are the most anxious to avoid it. * * 








Such aid the Legisla- | in the state of New York to the city of New York are made 
ture, under the amended constitution, cannot grant ; neither |a proper percentage of the Chicago rate. 
Whatever expense is necessary | says: 


Mr. Blanchard 


‘The state holds within its grasp the great controller of 
the freight rate within its borders, to wit, the canal; there is 
not a town that is not affected more or less within this whole 
state, from the extreme northeast to the extreme southwest 
corner of it, by the canal policy and rates of this state.” 

Mr. Fink, a recognized authority on railroad matters, testi- 


New York has natural advantages of a superior character. | fies that whenever a reduction is made in the rail rate from 
She has her water route to the West, which will always in- | Chicago to New York, occasioned by lake and canal compe- 


sure hera large share of the Western produce, * 
While quietly resting m the conscious security which these | 
advantages give her, her rivals have been multiplying exer- | 
tions to wrest her commerce from her, and have measurably | 
succeeded, * 

The proposition to abolish the tolls upon the canals and 
make theix support acharge upon the whole state, has re- 
ceived its strongest indorsement from New York and Brook- | 
lyn, commanding their solid support. Should this policy 
prevail, the territory immediately bordering upon New York 
harbor would, according to the apportionment of the tax for 
1879, be compelled to pay 60 per cent. of the tax for 
this purpose. In the report of the Dock Commissioners for 
1878, a revenue to the city of nearly $800,000 is reported, a 
net revenue of $223,745.37; and it is confidently predicted 
that the immediate future will show a net revenue of $1,- 
000,000 per annum, All the revenue the city receives from 
her water front is in the nature of a tax on commerce, and 
the question may be fairly raised whether New York’s poli- 
cy in this respect does not antagonize her canal policy. 
* * Itis said by competent and responsible parties that, | 
while the dock revenues to the city are about $800,000, the 
actual revenue to the city’s lessees is several times that sum. 
The port charges are higher than other pert: when they 
ought to be lower. The income of the Health Officer, for 


num—an excessive amount—and many other charges are in 

proportion. This whole matter needs thorough examina- 

tion. * * * 
RATES. 

On April 5, 1877, the New York Central & Hudson River, 
the Erie, the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the Baltimore & | 
Ohio entered into an agreement the preamble of which ‘a 
cites: 

*l'o avoid all future misunderstandings in respect to the 
geographical advantages or disadvantages of the cities of | 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, as affected by rail 
and ocean transportation, and with a view of effecting an 
equalization of the aggregate cost of rail and ocean trans- | 
portation between all competitive points in the West, North- | 
west and Southwest, and all domestic or foreign ports | 
reached through the above cities, it is agreed,” ete. 

Then follows an agreement that on east-bound freight 3 
cents less per 100 pounds shall be charged to Baltimore, and | 
2 ceats less per 100 pounds to Philadelphia, than the rates | 
established from time to time to New York; also, 


‘It being further agreed that the cost to the shipper of 
delivering grain at each port from the terminus of each of 
the roads to the vessel in which it is exported, as well as the | 
number of days’ free storage allowed thereon, shall be the | 
same.” 

While this equalizes the terminal charges, it should be re 
membered that what is paid for elevating goes not to the 
railroad elevators, but to the floaters and Atlantic Dock ele- 
vators. On west-bound traffic: ‘‘The difference in rates 
from Baltimore and Philadelphia below New York shall, on 
third class, fourth class and special, be the same as the differ- 


| 
instance, is estimated at from $60,000 to $100,000 per an- | 


| tition, that reduction extends to Louisville, 


ences fixed on east-bound business, and on first and second | 


classes, 8 cents per hundred less from Baltimore, and 6 cents 


less per hundred from Philadelphia, than the agreed rates | 


from New York. 

By a similar agreement of June 8, 1877, the west-bound 
business of the port of New York was divided between the 
above roads as follows: The New York Central & Hudson 


River, 33 per cent.; the Erie, 33 per cent.: Pennsylvania, 25 | 


ver cent.; Baltimore & Ohio, 9 per cent., and all California | L t I 
| illustrative of the system or want of system in making rater, 


jusiness divided equally. The contract creates a joint com- 
missioner, and provides, among other duties, that 
‘* He shall furnish each company, at the end of each week, 
a statement showing the excess or deficit of each class car- 
ried above or below the agreed percentages of the parties 
hereto, which shall be accompanied by instructions to the 
companies in excess to deliver, upon the demand of the com- 
pany in deficit, the amount of tonnage of each class required 
to equalize as agreed.” 
Under these agreements Philadelphia has the same reason 
to complain of the rate given to Baltimore that New York 
has, though not to the same extent. This agreement of 


Nashville and 
Savannah. Mr. Vanderbilt, in his testimony, attached equal 
importance to the canal, and regarded it as an important 
factor in the commerce of the state andcountry. The main- 
tenance of our trunk canals should engage the eafnest solici- 
tude of the state. Nothing could be more prejudicial to the 
interests of the city of New York, or the state as a whole, 
than to permit their etliciency to be impaired or their use- 
fulness compromised. 
ANNUAL REPORT TO THE STATE ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR. 
If the intention of the framers of the present law, requir- 
ing railroads to report annually to the State Engineer, was 
to give the public or the state a history of the year’s trans- 
actions of the different roads, they most signally failed. The 
idea of making public the transactions of a railroad in order 
that publicity may deter mismanagement is an excellent 
one; but the present law utterly fails to compass that object. 
It has been fa connie as wholly inadequate by our State 
Engineers, and especially by Mr. Seymour in his first report 
under the law of 1850. “AlJl of the railroad people who are 
experts on this subject, who testified before the committee, 


| insist that a full compliance with the present law would not 


disclose the true financial condition of a road. They insisted 
that they had fully complied with the law, and as frankly 
conceded that their reports, thus made, did not disclose the 
actual condition of the company. There is entire accord as 
to the defects of the present law and method of correction. 
It is believed that the accompanying bill, based upon the 
defects stated, and calling for additional detail, will fully 
cover all defects in the annual report. 
DISCRIMIN ATIONS. 

The charge that the railroads of this state discriminate 
against the citizens of the state, and in favor of Western and 
foreign producers, is fully proved by the evidence taken, The 
charge that they discriminate against certain localities in the 
state, as compared with others, is fully proved. The charge 
that they discriminate in favor of certain individuals, as 
compared with others in the same locality, is fully proved, 

Every man who pays the tariff rate is discriminated 
against when any man 1s given a special rate on a similar 
shipment. ; 

The tariffs of the several roads all recognize distance as a 
controlling element, and in no case do they make the longer 
haul cost less than the shorter. They conform generally to 
the popular conception of what a railroad tariff ought to be. 
Special rates conform to uo system and vary without rule, 
and of these exclusively we now speak. A special variation 
of the schedule rate, made alike to the general public and 
without discrimination, is free from objection. 

The committee find, made and in force within the period 
of one year, a number of special contracts on the Central & 
Hudson River road, estimated by the railroad people at 
6,000. The number on the Erie was very much less, though 
the practice of giving them the same. Upon these roads, 
and all other roads, special rates were given upon time con- 
tracts, and many upon single shipments, and in all instances 
they varied the open rate to the advantage of the party ob- 
taining the special rete. These rates are made secret; se- 
crecy being expressly or impliedly part of the agreement. 
Your committee made an abstract of the local special rates 
on the Central; also, of the local special rates on the 
Erie; also, an abstract of the through rates to other 
states on the Central. This last illustrates the through busi- 
ness of the Erie quite as well as of the Central. These ab- 
stracts do not contain exceptional cases, but are fairly 


| By examining these abstracts it will be seen that certain 


April 5, 1877, instead of equalizing the through rates from | 


Western points to foreign ports, has had the opposite effect. 
The evidence as a whole shows that the ocean rates from 
Philadelphia for the year average slightly higher than the 
rates from New York, and that the rates from Baltimore 
average slightly higher than the rates from Philadelphia, 
the difference by no means equaling the difference in rail 
rates conceded to those cities. It should be added, that 
Boston is given the same rate as New York, and the ocean 
rates from New York and Boston average the same. 

These agreed rates were the result of a severe railroad 
war. Whether the managers of the New York lines at the 
time of making this agreement were reprehensible or no, the 


localities are especially favored; that individuals in the same 
locality, upon car-lot shipments even, are given preferential 
rates, The rates to local points in the state, compared with 
the rates to points out of the state, show the extent to which 
distance is disregarded, and justify the complaint as to the 
relation of through and local rates. The committee, how- 
ever strenuously endeavoring so to do, have failed to elicit 
any principle rule, criterion or limitation, in accordance with 
which special rates are given. We were told that special 
rates were given when the article could not bear the 
tariff rate. Volume does not control, nor regularity of ship- 
ment, for special rates are given on single shipments and on 
parcels, as well as car or train loads. We are told that every 
application is judged by itself, and with reference to its own 
peculiar circumstances, and it depends upen the judgment 
of the officer to whom the application is made whether a 
special reduction is given, and the extent of the reduction. 
It is very easy to see how this might depend upon the pre- 
judice or the favoritism, and not the ene, of such offi- 
cer. In the joint letter of Presidents Vanderbilt and Jewett 
to the committee is laid down the rule of charging all an ar- 
ticle will bear, and at the same time stimulate its production. 
* * * But we are distinctly told that public interest plays 
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an insignificant rdle in the theatre of railroad management. 
It isat hest but a servant waiting upon the interest of the 
stockholders. The wrong consists in exercising a censorship 
over the business affairs of the community, secretly, arbitrar- 
ily, and unequally varying rates, building up this, developing 
that—not only performing the proper functions of transporta- 
tion, but taking into consideration the probable or possible 
pets of a shipment, and adjusting their rates accordingly. 

{ the shipper is likely to make a large profit, they compel 
him to divide; if the margin is a close one, they determine 
whether the shipment shall be made or not, whether it shall 
result in a profit or loss, and the amount of profit or loss. 
Thus, under this system of management and this method of 
giving rates, is every merchant, every manufacturer, every 
shipper, and, through them, every individual along the 5,550 
miles of railroad in this State, with its five hundred millions 
of capital, measurably in the power of these corporations. 
Conciliate their goodwill, court their favor, and favorable 
rates will follow; incur their hostility, and the margin of 
their displeasure may be read on your freight bills. This 
has been well illustrated in the course of this investigation. 
Not a shipper would testify voluntarily, however freely he 
might talk in private, but insisted upon being subpoenaed 
and putin the light of being dragged before the committee 
and compelled to answer. 

The political influence of these corporations should be 
understood, Not less than 30,000 voters are in the direct 
employ of the railroads of this state—a number sufficient to 
have turned the scale in any election in recent years. These 
employés are doubtless divided in political sentiments, yet in 
times like the past and the present, the question of remunera- 
tive employment is of paramount importance to the indi- 
vidual employed as compared with the success of either 
party. The political sentiments of corporations have been 
aptly and truly described by a prominent railroad man who 
testified: ‘‘ In a Republican district, I was Republican, in a 
Democratic district, I wasa Democrat, in a doubtful district, 
I was doubtful; but I was always Erie.” The possible exer- 
cise of this vast political power, direct and indirect, not to 
discuss its exercise in the past, seems to your committee an 
unanswerable argument in favor of instituting govermental 
supervision of railroads and holding them in their manage- 
ment to a strict accountability. 

He who goes into a railroad office and barters for a low 
rate gets it; he who, relying on the equitable treatment 
which common carriers are bound to give, or not knowing 
that secret special rates may be had, delivers them his goods 
and calls for his freight bill, pays a higher rate. Competi- 
tion among railroads as a regulator of freight tariff is a fail- 
ure. From their nature they do not admit of competition 
in the sense in which that word is generally understood and 
used. No community can support parallel railroads. Prac- 
tically but one road reaches the same territory, except at 
certain specific points—competitive. Even in the absence of 
any pooling agreement there is no such competition as is 
afforded by the scores of grocerymen, hardware, dry goods, 
and other dealers, ‘o the public in the purchase of the vari- 
ous kinds of merchandise that supply their wants; and where 
competition does exist, it is of a cut-throat rather than of a 
business character. It is demoralizing and unjust to the 
public instead of protecting it against excessive charges. It 
gives certain poiuts and certain shippers—large shippers as 
a rule—very low rates, which intermediate points and other 
shippers are taxed to equalize. In a general way, between 
one country and another, between one section and another, 
between rail and water, which is a free highway, competi- 
tion exercises a beneficent office, an@ the natural laws of 
rivalry and trade adjust and correct evils in the aggregate; 
but, as the railway is artificial, so must the restraining 
power that adjusts the relations between through and local 
traffic, between competing and non-competing points, be- 
tween large and small shipments, be artificial also * * * 
Competition, therefore, stands confessed from all quarters as 
failing to consult either railroad or public interest in the 
part it plays in fixing rates. 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 

The question we are called upon to consider is as broad as 
commerce, and commerce is king with the whole world for 
vassals. The problem of transportation is an unsolved one, 
and from its very nature must ever remain so. Each 
generation must determine for itself. The constantly-shift- 
ing conditions which surround it, the ever-changing elements 
that enter into it, the continual offerings which genius con- 
tributes to cheapen and facilitate transportation, present an 
ever-shifting phase to this kaleidoscopic question, calling for 
an ever-varying solution. The telegraph, the steel rail, the 
improved motor, the Atlantic cable, and kindred causes, 
have revolutionized and are continually revolutionizing 
commerce. The tariff of a dozen years ago seems extortion 
in the light of present charges. Called from various pursuits 
to consider this question, we were naturally embarrassed by 
its magnitude and the vital interests involved; and now, at 
the point of suggesting remedies for the wrongs proved to 
exist, remedies in themselves not difficult of suggestion, we 
are confronted with practical difficulties of a very embarrass- 
ing nature. 

The jurisdiction of this state is too limited. Proxies, 
watered stock, annual reports, and other matters within our 
state limits, are within our control, and should be fully and 
properly regulated. The New York Central is the only road 
engaged in the carriage of freight to and from the West 
wholly within our jurisdiction. The Erie is a New York 
corporation, but runs through three states, and has its east- 
ern terminus in a foreign state. Even the port of New 
York, that contains the city of our pride and our solicitude, 
is not wholly within our control. The eastern borders of 
her harbor are marked by the coast of a foreign state. 
Thirty-four per cent. of New York’s business is done by 
powerful rivals of our own roads that tap the granaries of 
the West by the shortest and most direct route. We might 
enact laws that would drive the business from our own 
roads without improving the condition of affairs in this 
state. Indeed, such a course would aggravate matters, for 
the interests of these rival roads centre in rival cities. We 
might cripple the prosperity of New York ; we might enact 
laws that would build up Jersey City and transfer the legiti- 
mate growth of New York to the Jersey coast. It is as 
imperative that such consequences be avoided as it is that 
present wrongs be solraneed While the laws of commerce 
ignore political divisions wholly, our jurisdiction is circum- 
scribed by the limits of the state of New York. 

States divided by navigable waters, which are everybody’s 
highway, present borders which the two systems of. traffic 
must respect, and the breaking of bulk and terminal ex- 
venses incidental thereto is unavoidable ; but the artificial 
ine of the surveyor, marking a political boundary, though 
it may determine where a man shall vote or pay bis taxes, 
least of all lines has neither breadth nor thickness in deter- 
mining the currents of trade. Whatever prominence may 
be attached to state individuality and state rights, in a com- 
mercial sense we are eminently a nation, and the sooner 
that fact is recognized, the better it will be for our com- 
merce. There is not the slightest reason why the Liverpool 
merchant should not buy his grain, graded in Kansas City, 
by cable, and have it placed alongside the dock at Liver- 
pool with but one intermediate handling—the transfer from 
car to vessel at the seaboard, In the close competition of the 





present age transportation must be cheapened to that ex 
tent, and it were absurd to expect produce to be handied 
at New York for the sake of enabling those who handle it to 
make a profit. The point of production will seek the puint 
of consumption by the cheapest and quickest route, and 
kings and parliaments are powerless to prevent. The com- 

laint that New York makes as to the Joss of jobbing trade, 

Shicago must make and St. Louis also. Certainly, a per- 
centage of the complaints lodged against railroads is due to 
the inexorable laws of trade. Congress, with power com- 
mensurate with our territorial limits, in conjointaction with 
the states, can regulate this matter. Under the Federal 
Constitution, Congress may regulate inter-state commerce, 
while the states only can regulate that within their borders. 

The complication of jurisdiction is emphasized by the pe- 
culiarities of our geographical position. The Baltimore & 
Ohio and Pennsylvania railroads reach New York city by 
lighterage and ferry from the Jersey coast without any- 
where coming within our jurisdiction, The Erie road has 35 

,0ints of actual contact and competition with other roads. 

any of these points of contact are with roads leading to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. The New York Central has 
nine points of actual contact with roads running or connect- 
ing through to Philadelphia and Baltimore. any of these 
competing roads are foreign corporations, running but a few 
miles within this state, and, therefore, could be controlled 
by absolute law to but a limited extent. 

Rates ouglt not to be secret; but to go to the extreme 
urged by some, and compel the publication and posting of 
rates at all stations within this state, and — va fixed 
period that all rates must be posted before they could go into 
effect, a rule that would be eminently just and proper could 
it be enforced generally throvghout the country, would not 
only give notice tothe public, but also to all competing 
roads. And at all points of contact—and there are many 
along the Erie and Central also—Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey roads could make their rates just enough lower to get 
the business and take it to Philadelphia or Baltimore, or even 
to New York, over their lines. For instance, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, in fixing a through rate from Oswe- 
go or Utica to New York, can comply with any requirement 
the Legislature may enact, until they get to the state line, 
and then, unrestricted as they are in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, could vary their rates so as all the while to place our 
own state roads at ° disadvantage; this road, which is a 
Pennsylvania corporation, might publish its rates at all 
New York stations, and, for instance, charge 25 cents per 
hundred weight from Oswego to the state line, and nothing 
from there to Jersey City. The line being a continuous one, 
it would make no difference to its treasury whether the 
charge was located upon a portion of its line or the whole of 
it. ‘The same may be said of the Northern Central, running 
from Canadaigua to Baltimore, and the same of the Buffalo, 
New York & Philadelphia, running from Buffalo to Phila- 
delpia, and others. Our railroads should be forbidden to 
make secret rates, and compelled to treat all shippers alike; 
but the propriety of compelling the publication of rates, and 
the publication of all proposed changes, is a matter for your 
serious consideration. 

Your committee made an earnest effort to ascertain the 
cost of transportation, and the relation of the cost of through 
and local traffic. The best information that we could obtain 
does not enable us to suggest the enactment of any fixed 
ratio between state and extra state points, neither are we 
able to suggest the enactment of any fixed ratio between dif- 
ferent points within this state. A thorough consideration of 
all the evidence adduced upon this subject, and of the sub- 
ject itself, induces the conviction that the passage of what is 
properly termed a pro rata freight law would be reason! 
to the interests of the public. The experience of Western 
states in this direction ought to be a warning, and a satis- 
factory reason for declining to bring this subject into the 
field of legislation in this state. While there are certain gen- 
eral propositions that may with propriety be laid down 1 
the Legislature for the control of traffic managers in the ad- 
justment of rates, within those general rules there must be 
permitted an elasticity of management, and freedom to ex- 
ercise judgment and discretion upon the ever-varying 
questions that constantly present themselves for action. As 
a principle of railroad management, no more snouid be 
charged on small shipments than on large shipments, pro- 
portionately, than the additional cost for handling. 

A proper unit of shipment should be fixed, The practice 
of charging more for a short haul than for a long baul should 
be forbidden; the granting of unequal or preferential rates 
should be forbidden; the making of secret rates and the giv- 
ing of drawbacks and rebates for such purpose should be 
forbidden; and your committee are of the opinion that the 
Legislature may safely go to this extent without infringing 
the proper discretion and elasticity of management which 
railroad managers must of necessity possess, without driv- 
ing the business from our own state roads to the rival roads 
of other states, without driving the commerce from our own 
cities to rival cities, and without in the slightest degree in- 
fringing or compromising the vested rights of railroad prop- 
erty. Your committee, therefore, accompany their report 
with proposed legislation designed to correct the above 
evils and the evils of the proxy system; designed to re 
move the defects in the law requiring an annual report to 
the State Engineer and Surveyor, so that said report shall 
disclose a full and complete hisvory of the year’s transactions 
of the road, both financial and otherwise ; designed to re- 
move those provisions of law whereby it is possible to issue 
bonds convertible into stock, convert them into stock, and 
place the stock upon the market, all in one transaction, as 
was notably done during the Fisk and Gould administration 
of the Erie, and which may be done at any time for the pur- 
pose of obtaining or maintaining control of the road ; 
amending the law passed in 1869, and still in force, which 
permits any two railroads, upon consolidation, to fix their | 
capital stock at any amount, or, in other words, to infuse | 
any amount of water into it ; amending that provision of | 
law which provides for issuing stock by railroads, so as to 
give to the transaction publicity, and require, preliminary 
thereto, the consent of the public, through its proper officers, 
and designed to prevent discriminations upon like and con- 
temporancous ship:nents. 

The business of transportation requires the greatest free- 
dom of management of any business extant. This is mani- 
fest to the most casual observer. The difficulty and the | 
danger of imposing cast-iyon regulations upon our railroads, 
especially in view of the fact thatthey would apply to our rail- 
roads only, leaving their competitors free an untrammeled, 
compels us to inquire what other means or instrumentality 
may be made effective in obtaining the redress which the 
public seek, and to which they are entitled. Certainly, a | 
railroad in order to be successfully managed and prosperous, | 
in the whirlpool of competition of the present time, must be | 
run by brains and not by legislation; and the reforms in rail- | 
road management must come through railroad managers by | 
means of a public pressure brought to bear upon them. The 
claim given prominence by Mr. Depew, that railroads, in | 
guarding the interest of their stockholders, will regulate | 
themselves, would have more force were it not painfully ap- | 
parent that railroads are not always runin the interest of | 
the stockholders. During recent years the management and 











economy and with exceptional ability ; but, according to Mr. 
Depew himself, under prior managements, the interests of 
the stockholders were disregarded in various ways. Boards 
of railroad directors frequently represent but a small share 
of the stockholding interest; and, under the temptations 
which our railroad system holds out, have in the past fre- 
quently consulted their own interest to the detriment of the 
trust which they represented. 

It seems to your committee that the wrongs that exist may 
be ameliorated, if not corrected, by introducing into the de- 
termination of these questions a public element whicb shall 
give to the public interest a consideration which the evi- 
dence shows it does not now receive; and to that end we 
recommend a commission, to be composed of three individ- 
uals, with power of investigation and recommendation. 

The claim recently put forth through the press by Mr. 
Vanderbilt that, in case of a commission, the commission 
must either own the railroads or the railroads own it, pre- 
supposes an absolute hostility between the interest of the 
railroads and the interest of the public which, in the judg- 
ment of this committee, does not, or, at least, should not, 
exist, and also a degree of venality on the part of public 
officers which a judicious Executive will coally avoid. The 
prosperity of our state is inseperably connected with the 
prosperity of our railroads. And in contending for com- 
mercial supremacy and the control of the tratlic of the West 
and Southwest, with their constantly-growing power in 
questions of commerce and of government, public and rail- 
way interests will be identical, and their efforts must be 
united. This emphasizes the necessity of immediately cor- 
recting the evils of railway management in this state, in 
order that all interests may be united. 

A commission, to be properly constituted, should, as does 
the English commission, give a representative to the railroads 
as well as to the public. One of the Commissioners should be 
a man thoroughly familiar with the business of railroading, 
one of recognized ability, and a recognized authority upon 
such questions; another should be a ere the 
commercial interests of the city of New York, and another 
should represent the interests of the interior of the state; and 
one of the three should possess legal training. With a com- 
mission thus constituted, composed of men of recognized 
ability and unquestioned integrity, who should devote to this 
vast question their especial consideration and entire atten- 
tion, it seems to us it would be alike profitable to the public 
and to the railroads. By means of their powers they could 
bring railroad management into the keen, bright sunlight of 
publicity, and subject it to the influence of that most power- 
ful of all motors for the correction of evil—public opinion. 
This will afford to the public a tribunal to whom they can 
appeal for a redress of grievances, easily and without expense ; 
whereas, now the only redress is to be had in a legal con- 
troversy with a powerful corporate interest. If wrongs 
should be practiced or attempted, the commission, 
by investigation, could bring them to light, and the restrain- 
ing effect of possible or probable exposure of improper man- 
agement would in itself be a powerful conservator of public 
interests. Commissions have been tried in many other states 
of the Union, and from their long continuance it is to be pre- 
sumed that they have worked satisfactorily and beneficially 
there. While we easily foresee that an improperly consti- 
tuted commission, composed of dishonest and incompetent 
men, would be alike a curse to the railroads and to the pub- 
lic, yet the necessity of enforcing a proper relation of these 
vast interests to the public and holding them to a proper ac- 
countability, and especially in view of our state government 
as at present constituted, your committe are of opinion that 
the example of other states and other countries in respect to 
a commission may, with propriety and with profit, be copied 
by us. Your committee have suggested remedies for the 
prominent evils discovered. The very limited time since our 
testimony was in print has not enabled us to review the 
whole field of legislation with the thoroughness desired, but 
the testimony submitted and the wisdom of the Legislature 
will suggest such remedies as we have omitted to specify. 


Prices of American Steel Rails for Twelve Years. 





The following record of the prices (in currency) of Ameri- 
can Bessemer steel rails at works in Pennsylvania per ton of 
2,240 lbs., from 1868 to 1879, inclusive, has been prepared 
from reports of actual sales for the American Lron and Steel 
Association, and published in its Bulletin: 
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A Singular Accident. 

The La Crosse (Wis.) Republican of Jan, 24 tells of a mis 
hap on the Southern Minnesota road as follows: 

“On Tuesday at about 11 o’clock, as Engineer ¢ harles 
Moore, in charge of engine 7, was bringing his engine down 
the Fountain hill, after having doubled the first half of his 
train into Fountain, a number of cattle were observe don the 


ltrack ahead. He attempted to reverse his engine and come 


to a stop, when the lever slipped from his hand, striking 
bim in the right side and breaking a rib, He was b ought 


the stockholding interest of the New York Central have been | to Hokah last evening, his place being a - d by Enginee 
identical, and that road has been conducted with the best of | Jackson, who took the train tsrough to Well 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses,— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to Tue RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions Jor the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EprroR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly widerstood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umNns We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and im fant to 
our readers, ‘Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions,—Subseribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they | 
will send us early information of events which take , 
under their observation, such as changes in rails offi- 
vers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subjects | 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
poe annual reports, some notice of all of which will 

he nublished 


TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN 1879. 


The record of train accidents for December, pub- 
lished last week, enables us for the seventh time to re- 
view these accidents for a calendar year. As usual, we 
preface this review by a statement of what this record 
is, and particularly what it is not; concerning which 
mistakes sometimes are made, especially by persons 
who have occasion to examine this yearly record, but 
are not ordinarily readers of the paper or of the 
monthly record of train accidents. 

The record is of train accidents only—ac cidents to 
trains—and takes no account of injuries caused by 
trains, or otherwise, to persons on the track or grounds 
of a railroad, unless these are connected with an acci- 
dent to the train. By far the largest number of per- 
sons injured, and (specially of those killed, on rail- 
roads, are not hurt on the trains, but are hurt by them 
while standing on or near the track. Most of these are 
trespassers, and most of the rest are employés engaged 
about the trains or the tracks. Neither does this 
record include the considerable number of persons 
who are injured by falling from running trains. In-: 
formation on all these heads is desirable; but it is be- 
yond our power to collect it. Some of the states require 
the railroads to report it, as New York and Massachu- 
setts. It is, however, useful mainly for quite other 
purposes than the statistics of train accidents, which, 
under any circumstances, ought to be reported sepa- 
rately. The chief lesson of the casualties to people on 
the track is the great danger of grade crossings, the ne- 
cessity of enforcing caution among employés in yards 
and about trains and of providing the appliances which 
require the least exposure in coupling and uncoupling 
cars and allow the least risk of falling from them, etc. 
Train accidents result from much more numerous 
causes, and immunity from them would require the 
perfect construction and maintenance of road and 
rolling stock and a perfect administration and disci- 
pline. The frequency of accidents of one kind or 
another is, to some extent, an index to the weak points 


57| trains, are rarely reported. 


| of railroads and their operating management. 
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The | tion of the tracks and road-beds. Steel has taken the 


| record directs attention to the evils to be avoided and | place of iron on most tracks where trains are numer- 


' the dangers most to be guarded against. 
! . 
The source of our information 


for this record is| roads in good condition. 


ous, and very much more attention is paid to keeping 
The introduction of appli- 


chiefly the newspapers. Journals from all parts of | ances for preventing accidents or rendering them less 


-|the country are exammed, many of them for this | disastrous has also made considerable progress, train 


| special purpose, and we think that not many accidents | brakes being now generally in use on passenger trains, 


escape us that are reported at all. We get some infor- 
mation by letter, which is often valuable as describing 

| the accident more definitely, or giving its cause more 
certainly, than the newspaper accounts do. 

It is certainly true that only a fraction of the whole 
number of accidents reported. Derail- 
ments of freight trains, unless they cause considerable 

| damage to rolling stock or long delays to passenger 
Derailments of passenger 
trains which cause but trifling delay, and no damage 


is ever 


ao | to rolling stock or persons, often are not reported. 


| But nearly all accidents that cause loss of life or seri- 


| ous injury to any one, and most that cause the de- 


struction of rolling stock, or any long delay of passen- 
ger trains, are reported ; and of accidents of this kind, 
our record, we believe, is pretty complete. It is a list 
of the kinds of accidents which do most harm, and 
as such has a special value. 

Of course, our sources of information being what 
they are, we cali be by no means sure that each acci- 
dent is properly described or has the true cause as- 
signed toit. But this is not likely to make much 
difference with the aggregates and the averages, in 
which the chief value of the record is found. 

The number of accidents of certain kinds in this 
country has a close relation with the weather, as we 
have shown from time to time, and as is indicated to 
some extent by the following table : 


Number of Train Accidents Each Month for Seven Years, 

1873, 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879 

January 178 108 Lt 60 147 75 113 
February 133 90 11 1 56 67 88 
March 112 8S 122 109 58 49 61 
April... 101 59 60 56 69 46 50 
May.... 70 SU 54 64 46 0 37 
June. . 90 83 61 52 4 56 64 
July... 90 64 is 79 53 54 81 
August....... 150 73 114 78 98 75 79 
September 106 89 116 106 S84 76 78 
October 8S $1 88 103 82 61 104 
November 76 2 87 96 83 68 86 
December... sO i4 s4 8S 66 63 69 
Total. 1,283 980 1,201 982 891 740 910 


When cold and snowy weather prevails, there is al- 
waysa material increase in:the number of accidents. 
Lasi January, for instance, was the only snowy month 
of last winter, or the only one when traffic was much 
interrupted by snow on many roads. January in 1878 
was mild, and soon. Great rains in spring and sum- 
mer, causing floods, are also frequently attended with 
numerous accidents. 

Last year was generally favorable, so far as weather 
is concerned, except in the month of January. The 
large number of accidents in the fall months, as com- 
pared with the previous year, is probably chargeable 
to the very heavy traftic, which brought into use all 
the rolling stock that could be made to run, increased 
somewhat the number of trains, and probably set to 
work some train-men with less than the average ex- 
perience, as must always be the case when traffic is 
exceptionably heavy. 

The numbers of train accidents and of persons killed 
and injured by them reported in our record for each 
of the past six years have been : 


1873. 1874. 1875 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 
Accidents 1,283 980 1,201 982 891 740 910 
Killed.... . 246 204 234 328 214 204 185 
Injured . cody hte 778 1,107 1,097 1,047 756 709 


The fact that the number of accidents is materially 
greater (23 per cent.) than in 1878, while there is a de- 
crease in the number of killed and injured, is notice- 
able. The number of accidents, however, though 
larger than in 1878 or 1877, is smaller than in any of 
the four preceding years. The numbers of killed and 
injured are the smallest that we have ever reported. 
In 1878, when the mileage of raiJroads in the country 
was less by some 12,000 miles, there were nearly one- 
half more persons killed and 65 per cent. more injured 
by train accidents. So much depends upon a few 
particularly serious accidents that we cannot judge 


the activity of traffic, mileage of roads, etc., we may 
trace the general tendency. This has certainly been 
favorable, though the largest number of deaths re- 
ported was in 1876. In these seven years the mileage 
of railroads in this country has increased more than 
15 per cent., and the freight traffic has grown materi- 
ally. It is doubtful whether there has been much in- 
crease in train mileage, however, and the risk of acci- 
dents is rather in proportion to the number of trains 
than to the amount of traffic. The most evident 
change in the material condition of railroad property 





has been a great improvement in the average condi- 


whether progress has actually been made _ by 
the fact that the fatalities are less in a given 
year than in its predecessor. But, following | 


P . . ° ! 
down a series of years, and knowing something of | 


| 
| 


|and something having been done to improve signals, 
| ete. (leaving abundance of room for further progress). 
It is also probable that a certain amount of progress 
has been made in the delicate art of operating a rail- 
road, It must be remembered that in 1873 nearly one- 
fourth of the railroad system consisted of new roads, a 





| 
| 
| 





















large part of which were poorly buiJt, while their 
officers and employés had not been fully trained to 
their work. 

The number of accidents causing, injury (0 many 
persons was not great in 1879. Ii 1878 one-fourth of 
the killed and 28 per cent. of the injured were the vic- 
tims of three accidents—the Tariffville bridge disas- 
ter and the Mingo Junction and Wollaston collisions. 

|The nrost serious accident in 1879 was the Jackson 
collision, Oct. 10, by which 15 persons were killed and 
29 injured. 

The classification of the accidents of each of the 
past seven years according to their nature or causes 
gives the following results: 

COLLISIONS: 187#, 1878. 1877. 1876. 1875, 1874. 1878 
| EPC 2.6 142 159 150 141 131 187 
Butting....coc.ce covccce « 86 Ww 06 04 104 87 102 
COMMER  cccrccsoctessovese =) q 1s 15 18 19 81 

| Unknown.. 1 1 . il 15 23 42 

| DERAILMENTS : 
Unexplained. 1gz 17 177 185 222 218 #15 
Broken rail... 56 17 46 50 107 12 111 
Misplaced swi 80 48 70 sy 41 67 2% 
Cattle on track, 35 30 43 46 51 45 4 
Wash-out........ 11 ob 17 40 44 10 30 
Loose or spread r i” “0 41 43 40 16 18 
Broken axle.......... -. 18 43 38 39 20 v1 
Accidental obstruction.... 24 26 22 36 87 51 44 
Snow orice ontrack.... . 22 13 25 16 36 8 9 
Broken wheel............ «. 21 5 12 2 33 20 “6 
Broken bridge or trestle... 17 21 21 20 26 33 19 
Malicious obstruction 11 15 11 1 21 22 11 
PP OBST GEUEis cidccscces cc 1} lis 8 10 1h 8 q 
Broken or defective 

SEs ds. Sacrvccesesesss 2 1 6 1 15 12 10 
Land -slide ......cccscccceres 7 4 11 7] 11 rr * 
Broken or defective 

JOUME. coccgee accsccssccsees 2 2 1 19 5 3 
Broken or defective frog.. .. 2 2 3 8 s 4 
Wind 010. 6 cose serecccces 3 u 2 2 7 os oe 
Rail removed or displaced 4 5 7 q 8 q 14 
Broken parallel or con 

necting rod......... or b 
In making flying switch .. 4 
Failure of coupling or 

E GRAWSEE cecvesatsccrcccce 2 1 1 1 3 q ~ 
BLOKGR COP ...0cccccceccece ae 1 1 2 3 ae ee 
Runaway engine .......... 1 2 1 a 3 1 a 
Running through siding . 3 6 8 6 a 8 8 
Loose wheel sw. ceeseee 2 é 1 8 2 4 2 
Open drawbridge... ...... 2 4 { 3 2 6 4 
BO CPACK.06 cicrecciccccge $5 - 1 2 18 7 
Fall of brake or brake 

DEAN . ccciccseocescccese 4 9 
Careless stopping or start ‘ 

ee ee = : Be 
Overloading car..... ‘ ee 1 oe 3 0 
Bad switching .. ‘ oy ee os 2 * 
Running over .man ee oe es ° oe 2 
Flood over track.. om oa &e oe . es 2 
Others (one each)... 2 8 4 1 8 11 7 

ACCIDENTS WITHOUT COLLISION OR DERAILMENT : 

Boller explosions.......... 17 11 15 ly 26 14 16 
Cylinder explosions. 1 1 <~ 8 3 1 8 
| Broken parallel or 

| necting-road... 15 il 13 7 14 8 11 
Broken axle. + $e 1 2 13 os oF 
Cars burned 

| ee 4 18 7 ll 10 16 2 
Broken tire. . 8 ee 1 ee 9 oe 
Broken crank es 1 2 - 

Flue collapsed..... ....... 1 3 1 4 
Other breakages of rolling 

PTT rrr ee 2 4 5 10 19 
Steam-chest explosion... oe oe 2 os 
Flue-plug blown out...... 2 
Failure of bridge or trestle 2 
Mass falling on running 

ere Perey 1 1 2 2 
Accidental obstruction... oe so oy é 11 
Malicious obstruction..... 1 oe 1 8 
UDKNOWD 20.0. ccccrccecccses oe ee 4 9 

OED cacnde itdis beast 910 749 891 982 1,201 980 1,283 
RECAPITULATION. 

1879. 1878. i877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 

Collisions, ......ccccessseee S10 220 268 279 278 260 8092 

Derailments 557 451 581 655 840 654 815 

Other accidents 43 39 42 48 +3 66 vii} 

COIS 2.020000 ecoe O10 740 891 982 1,201 980 1,283 

Average number per day. 2.40 2.08 244 2.60 3.29 2.68 3.51 

The number of collisions, therefore, was larger last 
year than in any other of the seven, which is a very 
unfavorable feature. Derailments are largely due to 





| defective roads and equipment and unforseen obstruc- 
|tions; but collisions are chiefly chargeable to bad 
|management and discipline. There is always neglect 
| somewhere, when there is a collision. But the chances 
|of collisions increase greatly with the frequency of 
| trains and the difference in their speeds, especially on 
single-track roads, so that there may be an increase in 
the number of collisions without any deterioration in 
the management or discipline. Of course the danger 
is greatly increased where new and comparatively un- 
skilled men are employed in train service, which is 
more or less the case when business is growing. 

| The increase in the number of collisions is in rear 
| collisions. There has been but one year before that 
the number of butting collisions was so small. 

Of the 310 collisions, 29 were between two passen- 
| ger trains, 82 between a passenger and a freight train, 
‘and 199 between two freight trains. Of the 185 per- 
| gons killed and 709 injured by the 910 accidents, 64 
| were killed and 286 injured by the 310 collisions, which 
lon the average were not so very much more fatal 
| than the derailments. Nineteen of the collisions (as 
well as 80 of the derailments) were due to misplaced 
switches, 50 to trains breaking in two, and 13 to fog. 


| 
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Most of those ascribed to the hesiiieies in two of a 
train occurred in the latter part of the year (twelve 
in October alone), when many roads had all the traffic 
they could handle, and were doubtless often tempted 
to make trains too large. In 1878 out of 220 collis- 
ions 28 were ascribed to trains breaking in two and 
19to misplaced switches. Thereis a general tendency 
in the country to get more powerful locomotives and 
haul larger trains, and the number of accidents caused 
by the parting of trains indicates that the draw-gear 
has not been strengthened in proportion to the length- 
ening of the trains. ; 





The number of derailments is larger in 187¥ than in 
1878, but smaller than in any other year of the seven. 
Those from broken rails were more numerous than for 
three years before, and have been exceeded in but two 
years of the seven. It was to be expected that these 
would be more numerous than in 1878, because there 
was a cold and snowy January last year, when such 
accidents are most frequent. But there was only one 
month of very bad weather in 1879, in which about 
one third of the whole number of accidents from this 
cause occurred, and nearly two-thirds of the whole 
number were in the first quarter of the year. The num- 
bers of derailments from this cause in the cold and hot 
quarters of the year are given below for the past seven 
years : 

Accidents from Broken Rails in the First and Third Quarters 
of the Calendar Year, for an Years. 


1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1870. Total. 
First quarter :... . 65 20 90 26 6 7 B34 268 
Third quarter...... 5 5 3 5 q 2 i) 82 
That is, inthe aggregate for the seven years, there 
have been eight and a-half times as many accidents 
from broken rails in the quarters including January, 
February and March as in the quarters including July, 
August and September. 
Of the derailments for which causes are assigned, 
the percentage due to each of the chief causes was as 
follows in the several years : 


1879. 187s. 1877. 1876. 1475. 1874. 1. 

Broken rail............. - 163 56 114 106 124 99 222 
a op switch. one ae «6G 17.3 180 18.1 15.4 144 
Cattle on track..........+++ 9.6 98 10.6 9.7 82 «104 10.8 
WOBR-OUE 2. crccccces c.000 3.0 11.8 42 R.5 71 28 6.0 
Loose or spread rails....... 5.2 05 Wl 9.2 6.5 2.7 2.6 
Sar 8.2 5.9 10.7 81 63 46 4.2 
Accidental obstruction. . 6.6 8.5 d.4 a7 60 11.7 8.8 
Broken wheel.......... ee 1.6 3.0 47 5.3 4.6 5.2 
Broken bridge.............. 4.7 69 2.4 20 2.2 34 15 


The proportion of derailments from misplaced 
switches is greater than ever before, and to these 80 
derailments must be added 19 collisions due to this 
cause. A very large proportion of. these could doubt- 
less have been prevented by the interlocking system. 
In eleven cases, the switch was misplaced maliciously. 

A more general classification of the causes of derail- 
ments gives the following : 

1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 
Defects or failures in 


permanent way... 200 146 261 165 187 72 04 
Defects or failures in 


rolling stock. 7 63 101 6 67 42 64 
ligence or mé alice. 06 107 114 119 97 s2 101 

U Dallotos en = 6obstruc 
CHOMS 2c ccccccccccvecs 111 100 142 107 113 110 ov 


The number of each class of trains involved in col- 
lisions, derailmeftts and other accidents, and the num- 
ber of the killed and injured under each head were: 

Colli- Derail- Other ac- 


Accidents: ; sions, ments. cidents. Total. 
To passenger trains ........... 29 190 21 2 
To passenger and erotant. cabins 82 ml m 82 
To freight trains .... Wyte 367 22 588 
WEL. oes cccerovces sees OLB 557 43 910 


Casualties: 


| Eee caren ae 97 24 185 
BE ON oes vnccenaroceguccens 286 389 34 709 
Killed and injured by... ...... 350 486 58 804 


Two trains being involved in each collision, we have 
accidents to 351 passenger trains and to 869 freight trains 
during the year. The number of freight trains is prob- 
ably three or four times as great as the number of 
passenger trains, but a much smaller proportion of the 
freight-train accidents is reported. 

Though the record for 1879 is better than in most of 
the preceding years, it is by no means a good one, and 
in some respects is decidedly unfavorable. It is, how- 
ever, an excellent record to improve upon, and we 
sincerely hope that we may never have so bad a one to 
publish again. 


LOCOMOTIVE BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Last week we gave some statistics of the number of 
locomotive-boiler explosions that have occurred in 
this country and been recorded during the last eight 
years. The number during that time was 139. Esti- 
mating the injury to life and limb in the same ‘pro- 
portion to that due to this cause last year, we would 
have a total of 179 killed and 204 injured during the 
period covered by our record. Probably this is not 
complete, and doubtless some of those reported injured 
ultimately died from the effects of their wounds. It 
is impossible, in an article like this, to give even the 
faintest idea of the suffering represented by these tig- 
ures. One glimpse of a single victim in the agony 
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which is aaeanti caused by such accidents would con- 
vey an impression such as the most vivid description 
could not produce, Whatever will help to diminish 
the amount of this terrible anguish is worthy of the 
most serious attention of all who are in any way re- 
sponsible for it. 

As stated last week, a very large proportion of these 
explosions are preventable, and therefore, although 
the subject is a very old one, it is well to call attention 
to it repeatedly, and some space will be devoted toa 
consideration of the means which can be adopted to 
prevent such disasters. 

The cause of, perhaps, nineteen explosions of loco- 
motive boilers out of twenty is included under one of 
the three following heads: 

1. Corrosion or cracking of plates. 

Insufficient or badly designed bracing. 

3. Broken stay-bolts. 

The cause of the first of these may in turn be at- 
tributed to three distinct sources: (a), impure feed, 
water; (b), mechanical, and, probably, in some cases, 
(c) galvanic action. 

‘The obvious remedy for the first is to provide pure 
water when that is possible. When it is not, the only 
thing which can be done is to take precautionary 
measures so as to detect any dangerous weak- 
ness whenever it occurs. Next to impure feed- 
water perhaps the destructive effects of mechanical or 
bending action—or rather the combined action of the 
two—is the most frequent cause of weakness in steam 
boilers. 

At the risk of repeating what has been said a great 
many times before, attention will be called to the man- 
ner in which this joint effect is produced. Every mas- 
ter mechanic who has ever examined any considerable 
number of old boilers has noticed the insidious effects 
of corrosion on the plates. Generally this assumes 
one of three forms: pitting, or corrosion, which takes 
place on the sarface of the plate; channeling, groov- 
ing or furrowing, which occurs at the inner edge of 
lap-joints, above the mud-ring, next to the tube-sheets, 
and at the corners of the fire-box casing, at the feet 
or attachments of braces and stays tothe boiler plates, or 
in short, wherever the latter are subjected to a bending 
or cross strain; and, lastly, cracking, which occurs at 
the same localities as grooving, and which is often very 
difficult to detect. It seems probable that both pitting 
and furrowing are in part due to the action of solid or 
gritty substances, as sand, which are held in suspension 
in the water in the boiler, and which act by attrition 
caused by the circulation of the water, somewhat as 
the sand-blast does. It is a well-recognized fact, 
though, that neither grooving nor cracking ever occurs 
unless the feed-water is of a corrosive character; but, 
as stated before, it is the combined action of chemical 
and mechanical causes to which in nearly all cases it 
is due. 

Obviously, when it is impossible to procure feed- 
water which is not of a more or less corrosive charac - 
ter, the only remedy to prevent the grooving or crack- 
ing of plates is to remove or prevent the mechanical 
action. 

To make the nature of this clear to some of our 
readers, a little explanation may be needed of well 
known and often described facts and phenomena. 
Thus, if two pieces of boiler plate are riveted together, 
as shown in fig. 1, and are put into a testing machine 
and subjected toa sufficient tensile strain, they will 
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assume the form shown in fig. 2, that is, the plates 
having a tendency to draw in a straight line will be 
bent along the edges of the lap, as shown at a and b. 
This occurs in the seams of a boiler every time the lat- 
ter is subjected to pressure. The effect is that the 
fibres or particles of iron are freshly exposed to the 
chemical action of the water every time this bending 
occurs, which probably disturbs the scale or coating of 
the metal which would otherwise protect it more or 
less from the attacks of corrosion. Besides this, when 
a lap-joint is subjected toa tensile strain, the effect is, 
owing to its form, to concentrate the strain on each 
plate at the edge of the overlap, so that the fibres at 
that point must resist a greater force than anywhere 
else. The tendency then is to break those at that point 
first. This action can be illustrated by taking a piece 
of thick writing or drawing paper a half-inch wide and 
five or six inches long. By taking hold of this at each 
end, if it is good paper, it will require almost as much 





force as any one can exert to tear it apart by a direct 


pull. Now take a piece aninch wide and cut into it 
with a pair of scissors crosswise, at the middle, about 
half way through, There will then remain as much 
paper to be torn apart as there was in the half-inch 
piece, but a very slight pull will tear the piece an inch 
wide if it is cut as described. The reason of this is 
that the strain is concentrated at the inner edge or 
root of the cut, and the fibres there are thus broken, 
as it were, in detail. An exactly similar action occurs 
with a lap-joint, but, as indicated before, the fibres 
under the greatest tension are also prubably weakened 
by the chemical action of the water, and thus they are 
gradually separated and a groove or crack is thus 
formed. 

In a report to the Manchester Steam Users’ Associa- 
tion, made in February, 1869, Mr. L. E. Fletchers, its 
Chief Engineer, says: ‘‘ This furrowing is due to.the 
corrosive action of the water, combined with a constant 
buckling movement in the plates, caused by the vary- 
ing pressure of steam. This movement would not occur 
if the barrels were truly cylindrical, and so constructed 
that the line of strain ran through the centre of the 
plates, when changes of form could not take place 
with changes of pressure.” In a report on a locomo- 
tive-boiler explosion made by him the same year 
he says: *‘ Furrowing always takes place to a greater 
or less extent when an alternate hingeing or buckling 
action accurs combined with the use of a corrosive 
JSeed-water.” 

In a paper read by Mr. Wun. Kirtly, Locomotive Su- 
perintendent of the London, Chatham & Dover Rail- 
way. before the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, he 
said: 

* The special corrosion of the plates at the joints is to be 
attributed to the combined operation of chemical and me- 
chanical causes, the chemical action of the water in the 
boiler being concentrated upon those particular parts in con- 
sequence of the mechanical action produced at these parts 
by the strain upon the plates. That the combination of 
these two causes is requisite for producing this effect is shown 
by the middle of the plates being free from it where they 
are exposed to the chemical action alone, without the me- 
chanical action; and further by the joints in the upper part 
of the boiler above the water line being also free from it 
when exposed to the mechanical action alone without the 
chemical action. The removal of one of these causes will 
therefore be sufficient.” 

Both the grooving and the cracking of plates seem 
to be due to the same causes, or at any rate occur un- 
der the same conditions, and it seems as though the 
cracking were only a more rapid action of the same 
processes which produce grooving. It occurs net only 
at the edges of lap seams, but above the edge of the 
mud-ring, along internal or external braces, stays or 
crow-feet, or any attachment to the boiler which ex- 
erts a cross or bending strain on the plates. 

It would lead too far, or rather over too great an 
area, to discuss the nature of the corrosive agents 
which act on the plates of steam boilers, but as Wilson 
says in his treatise, ‘* Whether the plates in the steam 
space are attacked or not will depend upon the nature 
of the acids, whether they are volatile or not, or 
whether the liquid acid is carried into the steam space 
by priming.” As a matter of fact, though, in which 
we are chiefly concerned at present, it has been found, 
as Wilson states further, that grooving ‘is most 
marked at the bottom of the barrel, and diminishes 
gradually, until it dies away near the centre line; 
* * bd moreover, it only rarely takes place 
above the water line.” 

Mr. J. M. Boon, Master Mechanic of the Pittsburgh, 
Ft. Wayne & Chicago Railway, gives the following 
testimony : 

‘*T have never seen any signs of grooving or pitting above 
the water line. During the past two years I have broken up 
seventy-two old locomotive engines, from 12 to 14 years 
old, all of which 1 have examined carefully for my own 
information, and the above is the result. | have not found 
any cracks along the horizontal seams above the w ate +4 line, 
excepting in some cases, when welt seams were used.’ 

Mr. Hayes, of the Illinois Central, says that he 
‘thinks neither grooving nor cracking ever occurs 
above the water line, or, if they do, it is very seldom.” 

Otbew master-mechanics, though, say that plates 
above the water line are as liable to crack as below, 
but all are agreed that grooving does not occur above. 
Generally, though, we have found that, on close investi- 
gation, the cracks which occur above the water line 
are along seams so low down that they are exposed to 
the action of the water. 

The foregoing facts and considerations, therefore, 
lead to the conclusions that, as grooving and cracking 
are due to the combined action of chemical and 
mechanical causes, they will be eicher entirely pre- 
vented or very much diminished, 

1. If pure feed-water is used. 

Ifthe seams are placed so tar above the water 
line as not to be exposed to the action of the water. 

3. If boilers, are well made, truly cylindrical, and the 


*In these cases the cracks occurred, very singularly, on the 





outside of the plates opposite the edge of the welt 
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quire it is very strong; but a review of the statistics at 
hand in relation to the business may demonstrate that 
its value is not of sufficient importance to offset the loss 
of other business that might result at some vulnerable 
point along the line, should the rival line become bent 


seams constructed so as not to produce any cross strain | question, and the requisite knowledge can only be ob- 
or bending effect on the plates. tained by experience and the acquisition of informa- 

The discussion of the means to be adopted to ac-|tion from all sources open to the parties interested. 
complish these results must be reserved for a future |In this connection the following suggestions are of- 


article, fered : 


“TRAFFIC STATISTICS. 


If railroad employés in the clerical branch of the 
service have a decided antipathy concerning any por- 
tion of their work, it is usually in relaticn to the prep- 
aration of statistics. That the compilation of statis- 
ties is very dry and tedious work, no one will be likely 
to deny; still they are a necessity, and are very essen- 
tial in forming an accurate opinion in relation to many 
matters pertaining to the operation of railroads, fur- 
nishing as they do in many cases the necessary data 
from which to decide what will be the most proper 
action to take on matters of vital importance to the 
welfare of the roads. 

Formerly it was considered by many that the prime 
object of preparing statistics was to make a sinecure 
position for some favorite of the President or an influ- 
ential director; and that so far as the statistics gen- 
erally prepared being of any use or benefit to the road, 
they might as well have been so many pieces of blank 
paper. A railroad officer tells how, upon one occasion 
in his earlier railroad experience, when in conversation 
with one of the officers of the small road with which 
he was then connected, that gentleman, in describing 
what he termed the *‘red-tapeism ” on railroads, said: 
‘* Though you may hardly believe it, it is no less true 
that on some of the large roads they are endeavoring 
to keep the mileage of car-wheels. This is merely 
done because some official may have a friend that he 
wishes to provide for, and does not know what else to 
set him at.” 

However, at the present time, intelligent railroad 
officials are investigating with great care, and by full 
and true records of experiments and regular workings, 
what economies may be introduced in relation to many 
points connected with their business; and the fact that 
they are making these investigations is considered as 
good evidence that they have sufficient interest.in the 
property under their control to inquire into the work- 
ings of all branches of the service. Not only is wheel- 
mileage frequently kept, so that by the result shown 
by the record kept of the service performed by wheels 
of different manufacture and composition they may 
determine what kind of wheel they can use with the 
greatest economy; but records are kept and statements 
compiled to demonstrate the true theory in relation to 
the economic use of fuel, the relative qualifications of 
different styles of engines, the life and wear of various 
makes and patterns of rails, the comparative cheap- 
ness and durability of different kinds of ties, and, in 
fact, on many other points of interest to the railroads 
of use in their economical operation. 

No one now disputes the great value of records, such 
as above ; but it may be of profit to push the collection 
of information still further, and in a direction to 
which, probably, the attention has not been given that 
its importance entitles it to. This is in connection 
with the traffic department. A person would hardly 
endanger his reputation for veracity in stating that 
there are very few traffic managers in this country 
that have at their command the amount and variety of 
_ trustworthy information they should have in regard to 
facts that have greater or less bearing on the great and 
weighty interests over which they have control. Be- 
yond a few statistics showing uhe tons of freight car- 
ried, the number of tons carried one _ mile, 
the classification of freight carried, the ton- 
nage from and to each station, the tonnage of a 
very few important items of freight from a_par- 
ticular station, and, possibly, afew other statements 
of similar import, in the majority of instances they 
have no authentic and reliable information bearing on 
their freight traffic. So far asthe passenger traffic is 
concerned, the data that they can command are prob- 
ably still more meagre. 

The above information is undoubtedly valuable as 
far as it goes, but it is not sufficient foundation on 
which to construct any policy or arrange any tariffs. 


That besides the statistics usually obtained from and 
in relation to the operations of a road, it might be well 
to have in some convenient and systematic form 
all the trustworthy data in relation to the general 


business, facilities and special advantages of 
the. section of the country tributary to the road, 
and to what other points and by what other 


routes business from the territory was diverted, and 
all the possible data as to the specific articles and the 
quantities that were diverted, The information in rela- 
tion to the general business, amount, kind, etc., could 
be gained, in part, from the various annual state re- 
ports on the manufacturing, commercial and agricul- 
tural interests ; from local investigation and inquiries 
made of parties thoroughly conversant with the sev- 
eral interests in the different localities ; through gen- 
eral inforraation that can be collected, little by little, 
by the station agents and other employés of the road ; 
and from the many other sources opened up by a closer 
communion and acquaintance between the railroad 
authorities and their patrons. 

Then, again, there should be kept a detailed account 
of the of each station, that 
would show the tonnage, local charges and forwarding 
point of each important article of freight received at 
that station, the tonnage, local charges and 
destination of each important article of freight for- 
warded from that station. The minor articles in both 
instances need not specified with elaborate 
details. The of the various articles 
could readily be determined by ordinary knowledge of 
the traffic of the road. The fact that the revenue 
would be shown twice—once by the forwarding sta- 
tion and once by the receiving—would not materially 
affect anything, as the total earnings would not be 
made up from these statements. 

The keeping of these statistics and the compilation of 
these data would naturally cause considerable addition- 
al work, and, possibly, entail some expense ; and it is 
only reasonable to inquire of what special benefit they 
would be. 


earnings and tonnage 


and 


be 


importance 


Would they create any new business, or would they 
be of any material assistance in the retention of busi- 
held ? affirmative 
reply to these questions the following is presented : 

In the first place, the statistics in relation to the 
various articles of freight forwarded or received at any 
particular station for a given time could be compared 
with the same period of time during preceding years, 
and if any marked decrease in the trade be shown, the 
necessary investigation could be made; and, if it was 
in any way through the fault or oversight of the rail- 


ness now In maintenance of an 


road, or through its requiring too high rates, 
the matter could be adjusted so that a _ fur- 
ther decrease in the future could be _pre- 
vented. If, on the other hand, a comparison 


of the statistics with those for the same period of time 
in preceding years should show an increase in tonnage 
or revenue from any particular item of freight, and 
investigation proved it to be the result of the liberal 
rates given by the road in that instance, it would be 
likely to encourage the adoption of the same policy in 
similar cases at another time. It would take but very 
few such opportunities to amply repay any expense 
incidental to the preparation of the statistics. 

The data in relation to the general business of the 
territory along the line and in the vicinity of the road 
will be found useful in many ways. 

This country has now become so well supplied with 
means of transportation in the more densely populated 
sections of the country, that the greater proportion of 
important traffic is not dependent on any one outlet 
for transportation. Then it is very essential that the 
managers of a road know as nearly as possible what 
the tonnage to be moved from the different localities 
along or near his line may be. It is not only neces- 
sary that he know what amount of traffic his road 
is getting, but that he have approximate knowl- 


on retaliation. Of course, without any detailed state- 
ments as herein advocated, the management may have 
the necessary knowledge to form a correct opinion in 
the matter; still, even in this case the statements would 
be of no injury, and a reference to them would be 
likely to sustain the management in the course of ac- 
tion that might be decided upon. Then, again, the 
opinion of the management might only be general im- 
pressions, based on no specific and detailed facts at its 
command, and an inspection of the correct figures 
might prove that its impressions were positively 
erroneous. In that event, the statements would cer- 
tainly be of great value. 

Another occasion when this knowledge would be 
exceedingly useful wouid be when shippers come 
claiming that if they are given certain inside rates and 
special advantages and facilities, they would be able 
to give the road a great amount of freight—an amount: 
far greater, indeed, than there would be any possibility 
of their giving the road, and would, probably, exceed 
the total tonnage of that species of freight from the 
locality from which they came. The truth of this 
could be clearly shown through the statistics and data 
that the manager would have at his command. The 
shipper may present his claim with all honesty of pur- 
pose and with the utmost confidence in the truth of 
his assertions; for it has been often proven that a 
sanguine man is prone to exaggerate when his inter- 
ests are at stake, even when he may desire to be truth- 
ful. 

The great amount of general knowledge that the 
manager could acquire through the compilation of 
these statistics in relation to the natural advantages 
and resources of the country contiguous to his road 
might suggest to him new enterprises that might be 
started and new industries that might be created, 
from which his road could secure increased revenue; 
and when advocating them before the proper parties, 
he would have the facts in his possession to verify his 
statements and sustain the soundness of his judg- 
ment. 

It may be claimed that any manager of proper ex- 
perience and suitable capacity has about all the infor- 
mation necessary on these points in his head. 

While a good and retentive memory is very valuable 
to a railroad manager as well as to other people, if he 
trusts to memory solely, just when he wants any im- 
portant facts they are likely to escape him. Let his 
memory be ever so goud, he will be none the worse off 
by having all the information possible, systematically 
arranged and classified, so that he can refer to any par- 
ticular matter at short notice, and find full details of 
the same ; and, if the facts coincide with his memory 
or not, he will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the knowledge thereby obtained is probably authentic. 
Correct and extended information on all points is what 
all intelligent and earnest railroad officers desire, and 
in relation to traffic, the benefits to be derived from the 
use of classified information as herein advocated must 
be apparent to all. The advantage obtained from their 
use in one transaction alone might often exceed the 
cost of their preparation for a long period. 

The Report of the New York Assembly Investigating 
Committee. 





We give a good deal of space this week to the report 
of the Special Committee of the New York Assembly, 
which has devoted a large part of the past season to 
the investigation of complaints against the New York 
railroads, in the course of which it has taken the 
testimony of the leading railroad men in the state, as 
well as of those who had complaints to make against 
the railroads. The great mass of testimony taken by 
it, covering more than 5,000 printed octavo pages, is in 
many respects comparable to the vast volumes of evi- 
dence accompanying the ‘‘ Amalgamations Committee 
Report” of the Pritish Parliament, or of the Royal 
Commission on Railways, taken about 1865, which are 


Many railroad managers appear to hold to the idea 
that all that is necessary is to make rates as low as 
rival lines on competitive business and get out of non- 
competitive business as high rates as possible. But 
the railroads hold a more exalted and honorable posi- 
tion toward the business interests of the country, and 
they are a very important factor in the advancement 
of national prosperity. This being the case, anything 
tending toward the formation and adoption of intelli- 
gent and liberal policies on the part of the railroads 
cannot help being of advantage to the public and will 
naturally be of value and profit to the stockholders. 
Intelligent policies can only be formed on a thorough 
knowledge of all the facts having any bearing on the 


edge, at least, of what the total traffic from and 
to these points may be. Then he can determine|the commercial management and economic fea- 
whether he getting the proportion of the|tures of the British railroad system. A large 
trade to which he is faitly entitled, and can make a/| amount of evidence was given by Mr. Albert Fink, 
fair estimate as to whether the profits that may be de-| Mr. George R. Blanchard’s evidence covered nearly 
rived from the additional trade that he may be able to | 800 pages; Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt, Mr. Edwin D. 
divert from competing lines by a reduction of rates Worcester, Mr. James H. Rutter, Mr. Stephen Little 
will counter-balance the loss consequent on any reduc- | and others familiar with New York railroad history, 
tious that he may be forced to make on trade he now | gave testimony as to facts and experience; and import- 
has, should he attempt to divert trade from his com- | ant contracts hitherto kept secret, such as those of the 
petitors. railroads with sleeping-car companies, fast-freight 

Again, there is sometimes traffic of considerable value | lines, express companies, stock-yards, the Standard Oil 
that for certain reasons could be taken from a riva! | Company, etc., were presented. Counsel was em- 
line with very little exertion, and the temptation to ac- | ployed to represent the complainants, and to see that 


at this day the chief sources of information concerning 
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The committee visited different cities where com- 
plaints were made, that every opportunity might be 
given for presenting all grievances. It has certainly 
had such an opportunity of ascertaining the actual 
practices in the commercial operation of railroads as 
no other body of men ever had. 

Although we give so much space to the committee's 
report, we are able to give but a summary of it after 
all, and some important portions are almost wholly 
omitted. It has not yet been ordered printed by the 
Legislature, and unfortunately the accounts of the 
bills which the committee has submitted with its re- 
port are even more abridged than the report, so that 
we cannot now comment upon the committee’s action 
as we could if we knew more precisely what that action 
had been. 

The report, however, is an able and generally fair 
document. The facts ascertained in the course of the 
investigation are presented, the practices complained 
of are explained, and those really objectionable are as- 
cribed generally to the causes which have actually led 
tothem. It is noticeable that, without exception, we 


believe, all those things which had been brought up as | 


reflecting upon the integrity of the railroad officers 
were found to be perfectly legitimate, or at least not to 
reflect in any degree upon the present administrations 
of the roads. The fast freight lines, where not strictly 
codperative (as most of them are), were found to be 
specially advantageous to the New York roads; the 
Wagner sleeping-car contract with the New York Cen- 
taal was the most favorable one of the kind in the 
country, and one against which the public has no cause 
of complaint ; generally the evidence showed that con- 
tracts were not made so as to give special advantages 
to individuals, to the injury of the railroad companies 
or the public. 

In its recommendations, the committee profess 
themselves profoundly impressed with the difficulty 
of effecting what it thinks it desirable to be done, 
partly due to the nature of the problem, and partly to 
the limited jurisdiction of the state which, may drive 
traftic to roads out of the state by measures intended 
only to prevent discriminations within the state. In 
spite of this, however, the committee recommends 
the prohibition of a greater charge for a short haul 
than for a longer one on similar freight in the 
same direction—a prohibition which cannot be justi- 
fied economically, even where the railrcads are all 
under one jurisdiction or a single management, and 
which would put the roads subject to it to a great disad- 
vantage when competing with roads outside of the 
state not subject to such a regulation. 

The committee are decidedly of the opinion that all 
rates should be public and should be uniform to all 
shippers under similar circumstances, without any 
greater deduction in consideration of the quantity ship- 
ped than the reduction in the expense in receiving and 
discharging it ; but in view of the competition of rail- 
roads outside of the state, itdoes not venture to recom- 
mend that the roads should be compelled to publish all 
their rates and the changes in them. Secret rates, 
drawbacks and rebates, however, it would forbid. 

Feeling it unwise to prescribe with any minuteness 
how the business of the railroads shall be conducted, 
and yet believing that the public should have the means 
of guarding against preventable evils, the committee 
recommend the appointment of a railroad commission, 
to have substantially the same powers and duties as 
those of the Massachusetts Railroad Commission—that 
is, with authority to require reports and to investigate 
and to report the resulés, with their recom- 
mendations, to the Legislature; or, if the rail- 
roads have violated existing laws, to the At- 
torney-General. This is a radically different thing 
from a commission which has authority to regu- 
late directly by giving orders to the companies as 
to what they shall or shall not do, which would bea 
most dangerous power. The commission which only 
investigates, reports and recommends, carries only so 
much weight as its character and its arguments com- 
mand. It is able to find whether complaints are justi- 
fied, and it formulates and gives voice to well-founded 
public opinion. We do not believe that there is any 
reasonable objection to a commission of this kind, and 
it may be very valuable to the railroads as well as 
to the public. It is true that its value would depend 
almost entirely upon the character of the men ap- 
pointed as commissioners, and that in New York there 
is great danger that they would be appointed for 
partisan services, in which case they would almost 
certainly be useless. But a useless commission 
of this kind would not be a harmful one, as 
it would be if it had the direct power of regulation. 
At worst, it would only cause petty worry and little ex- 
penses; while with matters as they are, there is always 

danger that some crude and irrational legislation may 


cause great injury to the railroads of the state. 
With a capable railroad commission, there would 
be little danger of any grossly unjust rail- 
road legislation thereafter. The committee recom- 
mends that the commission should, ‘‘as does the 
English commission, give a_ representative to 
the railroads as well as to the public.” This 
we do not believe in. The commission certainly 
should have an expert in railroad business—in the man- 
agement of traffic—as one of its members; but he 
should be a representative of the public the same as the 
others, as is the case with the railroad member of the 
British commission. It is a mistake to con- 
found railroad officers with the railroad interest— 
with railroad proprietors. Most railroad officers have 
little or no direct interest in railroad property, 
and many are very decided advocates of the rights of 
the public, and sharp critics of the acts of railroads 
which are most complained of—rather inclined to take 
up the public side in cases of controversy. 

The Assembly Committee submitted with its report 
six separate bills, some of which propose wholly new 
legislation, and the others modifications of existing 
laws. 

The bill to regulate the transportation of freight 
aims simply to prevent any discrimination in rates or 
privileges among different shippers under similar cir- 
cumstances. It prohibits any greater charge for ship- 
ments from the same station in the same direction any 
given distance than fora greater distance, and any 
higher rate of charge for a single car-load than for a 
greater number, except that an allowance may be 
made for trains of not less than 20 car-loads received 
from a connecting road which is partly in another 
state consigned to the same station, and requiring no 
terminal handling where received, which allowance 
may not be greater than cost of loading the cars where 
received, 

The bill providing for a Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners makes it the duty of the Board to examine 
the roads and their manner of operation, to see that they 
comply with the provisions of their charters and the 
laws of the state, to investigate the causes of accidents 
which occasion death or injury to persons, and gives 
them power to examine the books and affairs of railroad 
companies, and compel the production of books and 
papers, etc. If they find that any company is vio- 
lating the law, they must first notify it, and 
if the violation continues, then present the fact to the 
Attorney-General, who will use his judgment as to 
further proceedings. When the commisioners find 
that any improvements, additional accommodations, 
changes in rates or methods of doing business should 
be made on any road, they are to notify the corporation 
in writing, and if it takes no action thereon, they will 
present the facts to the Attorney-General, and also 
make a report thereon to the Legislature. They are 
authorized to prescribe the form of annual report to 
be made to the state, giving six months’ notice of any 
changes. 

A bill regulating the consolidation of railroad com- 
panies requires that the consent of the Legislature be 
obtained before a consolidation can be executed, and 
that it must be made subject to such conditions as the 
commissioners may impose. 

A bill regulating the voting of stock and bondholders 
provides that persons voting on their own securities 
may be required to take oath that they have not been 
paid for their votes, and those voting as proxies may 
be required to swear that the securities on which they 
vote are really owned by the persons in whose names 
they stand. The proxies must be executed within the 
three months before the election, and no one may vote 
on stock which he holds as security. 


Briti.h Rail Exports. 


The exports of railroad iron of all sorts from Great Britain 
for the past ten years are reported as follows by the Board 
of Trade ,in tons of 2,240 Ibs. : 


———Tons.—— — P. c. of total. 
1879. 1878 1879. 1878. 
To Russia........... deakisouae 38.487 = 59,887 8.3 136 
Sweden and Norway......... 14,331 23,692 5.1 5.4 
ET. >>. ies%. «. oe edv> acer, Se 5,044 1.1 1.1 
Ci coo 06s t0tsdeye ceeds 3,500 37,005 0.8 8.8 
| RSE Ae 8,114 116 1.8 
SEs bos 09 -20ns s0-004ees > 28 226 
ss adidas sevsbe tese8 114 58 Fs 
Spain and Canaries.... ..... 14,321 24,8228 3.1 ».6 
co taceanhwsaie xia ee 36,767 18,982 8.0 4.3 
TE cisiecaves shecsesedte 1,030 422 0.2 0.1 
Es doacsose susagacrent «ome 2,957 2,914 0.6 0.7 
United States................ 8 681 9.7 0.1 
ING 5:20 shies pds boweudsss sent 31,913 15,447 6.9 35 
as 2,050 3,539 0.6 0.8 
SSE eae « 803 1,411 0.2 0.3 
British North America ... .. 64,423 34,614 13.9 7.9 
British India........ esse ee 88,142 «104,221 19.0 23.7 
p\ | ae .. 55,049 75407 11.9 17.1 
Other countries .. 50,062 30,068 10.8 7.0 
Total nae xanns 463,035 439,392 100.0 100.0 
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88.8 per cent. went to other European countries ; in 1879 


only 26.4 per cent. The total exports to all countries in 
America were 55,792 tons in 1878, (12.6 per cent. of the 
whole), and 145,087 tons in 1879 (31.1 percent.) There was 
thus an increase generally in the American demand, and 
this increase amounted to just about as much to other 
American countries as to the United States (44,317 tons in- 
crease in exports to the United States and 44,978 tons in- 
crease in exports to other American countries). 

Considering that Great Britain is the chief source of sup- 
ply for rails to many countries, the total exports seem quite 
moderate, The “railroad iron” given in the list includes 
joints, etc., besides rails, Of rails alone the exports were 
384,029 tons, which is little more than one-third of the esti- 
mated rail production of the United States in 1879. These 
British exports were sufficient for 4,362 miles of track laid 
with 56-lb, rails, which is something like the quantity used 
in the United States during the year for new road alone. 

The total exports of steel and iron rails from Great 
Britain for the two years have been: 

1879. 1878. Inc. or Dee. P 





. c 
Steel... 328,425 251.401 1. 76,034 30.6 
ee 55,604 107,268 DD. 51,064 48.1 

Total. . cove 384,020 358,750 1. 25,270 7.0 


The total production of railsin Great Britain we do not 
find reported. The total capacity of its Bessemer works is 
given as 600,000 tons per year; but it is only during the last 
few months that they have been worked to their full ca- 
pacity. 

The average value of the steel rails exported is given as 
$35.85 in 1878 and only $28.60 in 1879; of the iron rails, 
$29.75 in 1878 and $31.13 in 1879. 

Quotations Jan. 10 gave the prices of Welsh iron rails at 
Liverpool as £7 11s, 9d. to £8 6s, 9d., or $37 to $40.50, For 
steel we find no quotations, but as much as $52 is said to be 
demanded, which makes the cost to import $80 plus freight. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—-This com- 
pany’s Republican Valley iine is extended from Blooming- 
ton, Neb., westward to Perth, 12 miles. 

West Jersey & Atlantic.—Track laid from Newfield, N. J., 
eastward to Forest Grove Road, 5 miles. 

Warwick Valley Extension.—Track laid from McAfee Val- 
ley, N. J., north by east to Vernon, 3 miles. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The Atlantic & Southern 
Branch is completed from Atlantic, la., south to Lewis, 8 
miles. 

Cairo & Vincennes,—The connection with the Danville & 
Southwestern road is completed from St. Francisville, I1L., 
northward to Lawrenceville, 8 miles. 

This is a total of 36 miles of new railroad, making 
98 miles reported thus far in 1880—some of which may possi- 
bly have been laid last year. 


Sontributions. 


Winter’s Work on Track Repairs-Notes on the 
Condition of American Roads. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE ; 
Throughout a large portion of the country the fall work 
was thoroughly done, and | believe November never before 
found American railroads in as good condition as that month 
in 1879. Officers in charge of permanent way have learned 
the importance of a perfect system of drainage and of put- 
ting the track in perfect line and surface at the beginning of 
winter. Unfortunately, however, the late fall rains that 
have prevailed for an unusual length of time throughout the 
country bave had a serious effect on the condition of the 
tracks, and many of them have frozen up very rough, and 
much shimming will be required. And what was worse than 
the late rains was the early snows that covered much of the 
country to a depth of a foot or more, and melting away 
gradually made porridge of poor ballast and spoiled much of 
the good work that had been done; and, in some states, a sec- 
ond storm came and went off slowly before the fall or winter 
rains set in. All this seriously affected the surface of most 
roads, although there are some so well ballasted and drained 
that but little damage was done comparatively; uotably the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the Atlantic & Great 
Western. The former has the advantage of remarkably 
clean gravel, and what the latter lacks in this respect is made 
up largely in superior drainage. In this respect many road- 
masters deem it sufficient to keep the ditches clean, but it is 
important that the form of road-bed be such as to allow a 
free passage of water from under the ties. This renders it 
necessary that the road-bed should be crowning in the mi 1- 
dle and the ballast properly distributed. Of course after the 
track is laid and ballasted nothing can be done to give the 





bed under the track its proper form, but in laying new track 
a gang can be sent in advance of the tie-layers to fill up the 
wagon-ruts and put the surface in proper shape; then if the 
ballasting is done before the ties become imbedded into the 


| clay, there will be no difficulty in keeping the track dry. 





| 


| 


When a tie has lain on a clay bed until it has settled half or 
the whole of its thickness, when raised for ballasting it 
leaves a trough the size of the tie to hold water, and so with 
wagon-ruts. Smooth slopes in cuttings and clean ditches 
are necessary to the maintenance of a good track, but it is 


| of the utmost importance that water Jeaves from under the 


The increase in total exports is not ery great—only 5.4 | ties as quickly as possible. I noticed some track that was 
per cent. In 1878 nearly one-half of the entire exports (48.7 | superb in line and surface, and the ) 
per cent.) was to British colonies, or countries under British | neat and tasty out to the ends of the ties, Ther 
rule : in 1879, 44.8 per cent. was to these colonies. In 1878 | ballast lay along in ridges, and where there should have 
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urplus 
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been a slope there were piles of gravel, avin the track the 
appearance of laying in a shallow canal. This track will be | 
















































































RAyee EARNINGS IN DECEMBER. 














likely to give trouble before spring, as there is no escape for | MILEAGE. EARNINGS. | Ean a, 
water. 1 noticed, also, where mud and stones had been | F 
NAME OF Roap, : 
removed from ditches and laid three or four feet up on ele- | | ; 
gant slopes. This looked decidedly bad, and this mud and | 1879. 1878.| Inc.| Dec. | Perc. 1879. 1878. Increase. | Decrease. Perc.| 1879, 1878. 
the stones will soon find their way back into the ditches. | mn |e | | | —— ee 
This is w som e subject, but I will 
This is wandering somewhat from th y | Atchison & Nebraska........| 178 140] 2@......../ 19.8! $60,988 $38,124 $22,864| .......... 59.0| $343) $256 
mention here that the Atlantic & Great Western has a series | Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 1,152 869! 283........ 32.5 586.500 324,185) 262.315) ......... 80.9 373 
of eight reverse c 4545 434, 20)........ 4.6 176,204 124,676, 51,528) .......... 41.3 388 287 
| Cairo & St. Louis ......... Ye | ke a Cee 28,511 18,860 Seen) 232s. 51.1)°° 195 129 
sengers do not notice the curve at a speed of forty miles an! Gentraj Pacific... 2,335 2,087 268)........| 13.0 1,811,000 1,432,918 ivece sss $121,918 8.5) 561| 693 
cod s thirty curves with such | Chesapeake & Ohio......... ie. 2 RS Be ae 185,559 136,949 | eee 35.5] 427 315 
hour. I have noticed ont some road y Chicago & Alton......... 840 678 162)........ 23.9 534/873 193,926) 12022200 56.9| 637, 503 
excessive elevation as to frighten timid passengers who were GniCiiuton, Dub. & Minn. We Ny cacsteeks x, 46,015 oy aaa aaa 23.9 207, 160 
t ed to ri on tracks put up according to rule and | Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... Ce. fsa Breer 80,026 SOON © is cnusce 26.4) 503) 398 
ot ae pip Se put up ad Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.) 2,182 1,720 oe eee 26.6 1,061,000 344,420 ag Ricoh 48.1} 486, 415 
16 Chicago & Northwestern....... 2.280 2,.103| 186)....... 8.9 1,312,300 TU stews veo 21.4 573 515 
Some of our roads have given up the practice of shimming. | Chicago, St. Paul & Minn.... .) 178 LTB oo cece cece es 12 -  eeeeaee 24.7| 678) 5 
: ei P P ; na Cleve and, Mt. Vernon & Del. 157 et 3,403 | ee 18.0 226 191 
Old road- beds, with an abundance of good ballast an Det., Lansing & Northern / 197 aa 4 050! 35.5 465 342 
thorough drainage, with good care during the fall months, | Hannibal &St. Joseph.......... 2O2, QOD... eee e veeel erence 18,548] .......00 10.4 675, 612 
: : Iinois Central, Illinois lines. . 854 854)..... 13,544) 2.9| 561 48 
render shimming unnecessary, and the section work through | “6 cetibe es 1, Sa MMe ah thre: 10.550! 89| 321 294 
the winter is confined to clearing away snow and ice, track- | international & Great pers a a 10 peapenep 3 aren 8,971 40 Ff! a8 
n. City, Ft. Seott & Gulf..... 7 eS f 0,35) 63. 5 q 
walking, keeping an eye, or, rather, both eyes, out for) ¥a,’ City; Lawrence & So. .. 241 186 58....|) 6308 16.547 60.0| 183) 148 
broken rails and frogs, and keeping everything ‘‘snug.” soe. Cy, Bt Jo. & Coun. BI'ffs — Ent CEES ERE, Pree pe Aad pays = <7 = 
Thi eae ttle Roc ‘ort Smith ; 3] 4. Sopa oe) 3, Be f 5) 385 
This on the better class of roads, but we yet have some | rouisville & Nashville........ 1,118 973) 145 14.9 630,000 CET | ares 24.5] 563° 520 
thousands of miles of road poorly ballasted and not ballasted Memphis, Pad. & Ho. Ro ans RPS Hs 4 AY SR a hae ar s 127 nauaenan ts 23.8 pe ss 
: : nneapolis & St. Louis ........ Ze ZBl cess eet er 52,385 3! Ree 75.8 2 24: 
at all, light rails, with a pogr style of joint fixtures, and | yittoun Kansas & Texas, Fin eens iain aerials 380,028 137,460 |....2".! 56.7] 483) 309 
these roads are likely to give more than ordinary trouble Mobile & Ohio..... PA Pe ae vid iene 21 4.0 317,470 erty res aedeeat Oe 627 574 
: “ ; . ashville, Chatta. & St. Louis.. 349 Pee age 85.653 36,101; ...... oot BA 532 428 
during the present winter from broken rails and derail-| Voriern' Pacific... ame oan: eee 108.818 nen =4'2| 169 9; 
ments, Much good shimming must be done on these roads Paducah & Elizabethtown 4 . a Waraessd erence 7 ae 557 , nee 11,950 reovecsseshe AO Sane 
: . ater : ’ennsylvania , veel Atee Le “sy 2.9, 3,453,925. 2,605,206 848,620) .......... 32.6 1,957| 1,518 
to keep them in anything like working condition. Light) pyiiad elphia & Reading........| 926, 800 196)......... 15.8! 1,442'587 ‘881,658 560.931! .._......|| 63.6) 15558] 1/102 
rails with a poor joint support become gradually bent down- | Pitts , Cinn. & St. Louis.... 201 rd SCS ESRC TERNS! 349,989 200.571 a eee 20.9 1,741) 1,441 
~d fr sy . ‘ : St. L., Alt. & T. H., Main Line. 195 95 108,482 72,962 35,520. . ..-- 48.7' 656) 374 
ward from the ends back to the secured or third tie from the | ¢¢'7.""Ait.'& T. H.;Bellev'leL’e| 7), 71\......|... 0. 62,750 48,606 14144 |... ))1) 99:1 884 684 
joint. As the tie settles it carries the rail with it, and, being | St. Louis, lron Mt. & Southern 685 685). pe ey 664,675 468,195 196,480 ........., 41.9 970, 689 
. , » tie ; 4 St. Louis & San Francisco.....| 477 328) 149} 5. 212,896 102,636 110,260! ........ 107.3 446 313 
held by the spikes and the weight of the ties, with the St. Paul & Sioux City......... | 302 Ba) @all.i.) | 192 102’ 864 96.500 6364.70. "66 262 © 298 
frozen ciay adhering to them, the heavy driving-wheels give | Scioto Valley ........... ; 100° —- 100). SS ee 30,379 20,132 earl... 51.0 304 90] 
ye itn “ ” “ nga eee - » iointe | Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw... 237 og BBO Peeters Corpeere 111,981 88,044 EEF ea bwceeees 4.0 472 371 
the bent rails a wet, thus : ——-. . When the joints Lo eS a a | ae ee aac 1,045,774 854,105. 191,669 ........ 22.4 1,004 820 
are raised and shimmed to a good surface, that portion! Wisconsin Valley 107 90 ae 18.9 20,488 10,478 10,010 eeaaeear ee 9.3 191 116 
which rested on the tie, acting as the fulcrum when the rails | Total, 42 roads.. -|23,858 21, 847 2 “0: 2 21 $16. 329.635 635 5 $12.68 504. 621 83. R65 5 903 $13 30, gaol... "$684 ~ $531 
: - : $ 
were being gradually bent, will, on the rails becoming Totalincrease........... is tito s ORI Tike WER: chiccc Saati ick oh Bebete 3,735,014) ........ DOTS Scales’ 
straightened, be subjected to a powerful strain, with a ten- 
deney to crack the rail across the bottom of the base. Sup- 
pose the joint to have settled to such a depth that the RAILROAD EARNINGS, TWELVE MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31. 
rails are bent back to the fourth tie from the joint, the . 
rails at the fourth tie will be nearly up to a good surface. MILEAGE | EARNINGS. EARNINGS PER Mie. 
The rails have been bent over this tie, it acting as a fulcrum 
and settling but a trifle; not enough, one would think, to| N4™® oF Roan. : 
need a shim. You raise the joint and shim three ties each 1879. 1878.| Inc. Dec! P.c 1879. 1878. Increase. | Decrease. P. c. 1879. | 1878. Inc. Dec. P. c. 


side of it, and the r ils have a solid bearing on them. The 
fourth ties were but a trifle low, and if the spikes had a fast 
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hold on the rail and the ballast frozen, everything would | Atch "Too, nee es er BoD 149 na; 188 pgs yoa4: iB oy ; se rf! o% rth 3/ +4 oe 4 
appear all right, but if the spikes were started slightly with et. Ded. Rap. & No. “ po é RY s Lee A, 5a, Hh o8 ) 3408 3,5 5 a Exehil 24 0.7 
the claw-bar the rails would spring up from an 1 of an| BUr & Mo. in Neb.) 16 146 "| “e7g'ous "831.604 17 1| 888 eee!" sia we 
inch toa ‘yg of an inch from the ties, and unless a shim of pence sony oP ‘ees pe weet 183 9.0 17, oil = 17,607,451 ks 2.7 po Seas és 906 10.7 
proper thickness is placed on that tie a broken rail may be | ( Sicako & oe "| 789 “Ss 104 222)025) si7anisgo 4.671519 22°9 7'348 6890 458 a a6 
found there at no distant day. Itis a matter of wonder to| Chi., Clin., Dub, & M. 222 222 ee ceca leeee 489,439 481,194 1.7) 2,205) 2,167) 38)....... 1.7 

: : Chi.’ & Eastern Illinois, 159 — 150\... se voce fess 890,483 806,803 10.4| 5,601) 5,074] 527)......, 10.4 
many why so many rails break on ties and so few between | ()j', Mil & St. Paul...) 1,951 1,509 442... 20.5; 10,009,000 _ 8,451,762 2! 18.4, 5,130 4 
them, and this may explain: When the rails are being bent, a Ny \ FS 2,176 2,086 00'....| 44 ees. 778 14,999,740 1,085,038 ; ois 7,392 - 2.8 
a tie somewhere near the joint acts as a fulcrum and the | (jeve ‘Pati % inn. 67) 167) sees! 97 r - eegeeeeeel fier dia 
weight which bends the rail causes a powerful vertical longi- | Det., Lan, & No...... 197, 192 Bhecciiid 1,105,516 068. 652, 138,864)......... 14.0 11.5 
tudinal strain tending to part the fibres transversely, from | cal ior gag odes) tana. weet Hy they 4 tr anh oer per coe: onl @ het | 
the surface of the rail downward on the tie. When the rail Great Western... ... 526 526 mn sevelevese| 4,679,850 4,491, 672 GE 296).. «6... 1.9 1.9 
is forced back to its normal position and shimmed, the strain Teo a = Wes or an Py een ee eat a raaoy pond ee 5.3 6, re 
is reversed, working across the base of the rail and upward; | Ll. Cen., Iowa lines.. 402, 402).... .|. vees| 1,468,494 1,1 538, 558 peneenes 4.9 4.9 
and this being repeated as trains pass, and the metal frosty, i dormaee a. oa Lol oe 838 MBS oot "60.05; 637 ee Pee 70 33 
the fibres part and the rail is broken on the tie. From the| Kan. City, Law. & So. 190 185 5 2.7 92,273 433,015 9,2 CR 10.8 
time the shimming was done there has probably been a| KANG paui.£ CB G24 vor] ORO SLES aA ooo) 84 28.6 
space of say ‘¢ of an inch under that rail on the tie, and as! Louisville & Nash. 1,034 970, 64.... 6.6) 5,948,542 ag | a ae “4.2 
the beariug of the rail on the adjoining ties was good, the Minn’& Bt Louis, ™ om 123 OER WE, oc rae 35° 66,100 _— ie ‘ ins 
place for the rail to break was on the aforementioned tie | Missouri, Kan. & Tex. 786 786|........./.....| 3,848,873 2,983/100 360,273). 0000) aT a 12.1 
where there were doubts in the mind of the section foreman a age Me | eR Bow ew 2196381 inten wae a 7 
as to the necessity of putting a shim. To prevent broken| Northern Pacific... 644, 644/000 000/00] 1997504 1jeis.603 78814) .200) 643 643 
rails where track is shimmed it is necessary t» shim on the Penneyivania, io) yzaal aie RP Le 94, sere $1,636,735 2,0R9 44 | 4 9, 7 
tie where the rail commences to bend, and if the rail willnot| Phila, & Reading..... 74! ‘800 74,...., 93 15;851,184) 12°813'770 25874140 19.8 9:7 
spring up enough of itself when the spikes are loosened and ag a een Bis na) et > sth gs ake 3 7 oa 3, the phe = — te teeees | ia ; 94 
the joint shimmed to allow of a substantial shim (more than | St. 12, iron Mi.& So.. 685 685 0.2 |.) 5,Boul873! 4,514'921 77502...) ava 17.4 
a shaving), it is better to adze off a trifle from the tie to make a Louis & San Fran. oa — = ewes wr os 1,208,467 yt aw siys a 13.0 
room for a substantial thin shim. Track-walkers, in looking | Scioto Valley... 100. 100............, 317.822 “onosas «=. 37474 | oad 134 
for broken rails, should always look closely at the ties with the ese een S Wer. | | lias, ib ‘Wi 1. 2a. 7k 100.009 "38.436 1,741 » : Ba 
thin shims or the one adjoining it. Brush away the snow : —-- | ——| —-— ——_____| ERE Eat Biba voces 
and examine the base of the rails, and a erack may be there quath: £4 reads... | 24,654|23,253 58, a- 62 a 179,634,159) 161,771,285 18, pes.ese $732,786) . FE 5.1 
which would soon lead to a break and perhaps disaster. okt oe sit Laat gs ee Pons j 


When shims of more:than ordinary thickness are used, | ~ 
they should be spiked to the tie with extra spikes, andevery| and others who may trespass off the main tracks out 
precaution taken to prevent the rails from spreading. In| of the way of trains. It might seem to be a waste 
shimming very rough track, it frequently happens that the | of earnings to fit up comfortable switch stations at the dis- 
aligument may be improved at the same time, and no pains | tant entrances to yards through which main tracks run, and 
should be spared in this respect. provide them with telegraph instruments, and make a 

In many places it is well to use salt in frogs and switches, | switch-tender out of an operator; but it would doubtless 
and at such road crossings °s cannot readily be reached and | prove a paying investment in many localities. The preven- 
cleared by track-walkers. A few dollars’ worth of salt prop-| tion of a single accident, like some that have occurred re- 
erly used may prevent, and doubtless has prevented, many | cently, would pay for any amount of ‘‘reliability” for many 
serious derailments from ice and snow; and it contributes | years to come. 
largely to the safety of passengers and others to sprinkle} At this season master mechanics can exercise their inven- 
car steps and steps at stations with salt. These suggestions | tive faculties to good advantage by improving some of the 
have appeared before in these columns and have been acted | apparatus now in use for clearing snow and ice from the 
upon with good results. tracks. Some of the “ big” plows in use are all that is de- 

[t is also gratifying to notice many changes in platforms | sired for removing loose snow, but the little pilot plows may 
at country stations, rendering them more convenient and | be improved by a scraper attachment to clean the flange- 
safe, in accordance with suggestions made in the Railroad| way. Ice and hard snow in the flange-way often put trains | 
Gazette a year or so ago. behind time, and collisions are the frequent result, especially 


The great numbers of accidents from misplaced switches | during blinding snow-storms. Mr. Kloks, of the Ogdens- | 


should draw the attention of managing officers to the im-| burg & Lake Champlain road, has a very effective flange-| 
portance of providing distance signals, safety switches, and | cleaner attached to a freight car. It is the best I have ever 
more trusty switch-tenders. In yards where a great deal of | seen, and other roads wpuld do well to try it. 

switching is done, every one is a switch-tender, and a run- Wa. 8. HuntiINGToN. 
off now and then may be accepted as a matter of course; ——_——_—— a 

but the switches on main tracks should be under control of] _ yr. (, F. Cruft, Auditor of the St. Paul & Duluth Com- 
special switchmen, with authority to order yard-men| pany, died in St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 13. 











General Dailroad Wews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Meetings. 


Meetings will be held as follows : 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain, annual meeting, at 
the office in Philadelphia, Feb. 8, at noon. 
| Philadelphia & HKrie, annual meeting, at the office in 
Philadelphia, Feb. 9, at 11 a. m. 
Buffalo, Chautauqua Lake d& Pittsburgh, special meetin, 
to vote on consolidation with the Pittsburgh, Titusville & 
Buffalo, at the office in Philadelphia, Feb. 16, at noon. 


Dividends. 


en have been declared as follows : 

Cedar Rapids & Missouri River (leased to Chicago & North- 
western), 3!4 per cent., half-yearly, on preferred stock, and 
1 per cent., quarterly, on common stock, payable Feb. 2, 

| North Carolina (leased to Richmond '¢ Danville), 6 per 
wee ery, payable one-half March 1, and one-half 
| Sept. 1. 

| 4 per cent., quarterly payable Feb. 2. The com- 
| pany rises from 3 to 4 per cent, 

Railway Equipment Trust of Pennsylvania, 2 per cent., 
| quarterly, payable Feb. 2. 

Car Trust of Pennsylvania, 144 per cent., quarterly, pay- 
able Feb. 2. 

St. Paul & Sioux City, 14% per cent., quarterly, on the 
| preferred stock, able Feb. 8. 

Illinois Central, 3 per cent., half-yearly, payable March 1. 
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Southwestern Railway Association. 


The Reorganization Committee has been holding frequent 
meetings recently, and finally presented its report at a 
meeting of the Association, held in , Jan. 23. The 
report favored the continuation of the Association as it at 
present exists. It was pe pee that a complete statement 
of the exact condition and state of affairs now existing in 
the Association be made, and torward the same to the presi- 
dents and general managers of the roads represented. All 
accounts are to be settled up to date, so as to present a cor- 
rect report of the standing of the Association. These state- 
ments will be made to the presidents and genera] managers 
of each road personally, and if they desire they can then 
hold a meeting among themselves. If they choose to read- 
just the business, or modify the agreement, their action will 
take effect from yesterday. This report covers all questions 
that are now troubling the Association, and includes all busi- 
ness transacted by it. 

The committee’s work met with favor, and the report was 
ay and the committee discharged. . 

Until the presidents and managers come to a conclusion, 
the business of the Association will be carried on as hereto- 
fore, and with the same percentages allowed to each individ- 
ual road asformerly. There will be no change in rates at 

resent, 
The Association then voted not to accept the resignation of 
Mr. George L. Carman, its General Agent at Kansas City. 

Commissioner Midgley then presented a statement of the 
business done by the roads in the Association sincefthe date 
of its reorganization, Sept. 15, 1879. The amount of ton- 
nage carried west-bound between that time and Jan. 1. 
1880, was 192.063 tons, by all roads. The number of tons 
carried east-bound was 267,534. The Chi Division car- 


ried 46.6 per cent.; the Hannibal Division 10.4 per 
cent., and the St. Louis Division 48 per cent. Of 
the east-bound freight 98,148 tons were wheat, 


78,140 tons were corn, and 21,852 cattle. This shows 
that the bulk of the freight matter carried was grain. 
There were 10,801 tons of hogs carried, while the fourth-class 
matter, such as meats and provisions, amounted to 52,326 
tons. Included in Class C on the west-bound traffic, compris- 
ing railroad and ties, were 48,307 tons of matter. The lum- 
ber pool, which has existed for about six months, has earned 
the roads in the Association $670,000. About 70 per cent. 
of the lumber carried came from Chicago. 

The Association then adjourned to meet again Feb. 25, in 
St. Louis. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Baltimore, Chesapeake & Delaware Bay.—At a recent 
meeting Dr. G. W. Goldsborough was chosen President, with 
the following directors: J. P. Manlove, Greensboro, Md. ; 
N.S. Gere, Syracuse, N. Y.; Barton H. Jenks, Philadelphia ; 
Dr. R. W. Earickson, Sidney C. Long, Baltimore. 





Canada Southern.—Mr. E. P. Murray is appointed Super- 
intendent of the United States Division, with office in Toledo, 
O., in place of Mr. M. D. Woodford, who has gone to the Ft. 
Wayne & Jackson road. Mr. W. E. Carroll (late Chief Train 
Dispatcher) succeeds Mr. Murray as Superintendent of the 
Canada Division, with office in St. Thomas, Ontario. 


Carrillon & Grenville.—At the annual meeting in Mon- 
treal, last week, the following directors were chosen: J. J. 
Gibb, H. W. Shepherd, R. W. Shepherd, R. W. Shepherd, 
Jr., G. W. Simpson. ‘The board elected 
President ; H. W. Shepherd, Vice-President. 


Chatfield.—The following officers have been chosen for 
this Chicago & Northwestern proprietary road: President, 
Albert Keep; Vice-President, erwin Hughitt; Secretary, 
J. B. Redfield; Treasurer, M. M. Kirkman. 


Connecticut Railroad Commission.—The Governor of Con- 
necticut has re-appointed and the Senate confirmed Mr. 
George M. Woodruff Railroad Commissioner, for three years 
from the expiration of his present term, July 1, 1880; also 
Wm. H. Hayward to fill the unexpired term of Francis A. 
Walker, resigned. 


Connecticut River.—At the annual meeting in 8 eo 
Jan. 21, the following directors were chosen : A arris, 
N..A. Leonard, Springfield, Mass.; Oscar Edwards, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Wm. B. Washburne, Greenfield, Mass. ; 
Charles 8. Sargent, Brookline, Mass.; Edward A. Dana, I. 
M. Spellman, Boston; 8S. M. Waite, Brattleboro, Vt.; Wm. 
R. Cone, Hartford, Conn. The new directors are Messrs. 
Cone, Harris and onard, who succeed Daniel L. Harris, 
deceased, and Roland Mather and Chester W. Chapin, who 
declined reélection. 


Delaware River & Lancaster,—At the annual meeting in 
Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 12, the following were chosen: Presi- 
dent, Robert Crane, Philadelphia; Directors, D. B. Case, C. 
8S. Kaufman, Dr. J. K. Lineaweaver, Columbia, Pa. ; Robert 
M. Bolenieus, Dr. Henry Carpenter, John D. Skiles, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; John H. Rowland,New Holland,Pa. ; Alexander 
Sellers, Telford, Pa.; Isaac A. Guldin, Pughtown, Pa. ; Sam- 
uel K. Cassel, Blooming Glen, Pa.; E. D. White, Church- 
town, Pa.; N. A. Anders, Philadelphia. 


Detroit & Pelican Valley.—The officers of this new com- 
pany are: President, G. W. P. Bowman; Vice-President, J. 
H. Sutherland; Secretary, F. C. Choate; Treasurer, A. H. 
Wilcox. Office in Detroit, Becker County, Minnesota. 


Ft. Wayne & Jackson.—Mr. M. D. Woodford has been a 
»ointed General Superintendent of this road (formerly the 
‘t. Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw), and issues the following 
circular under date of Jan. 23: 

‘** By order of the board of directors, I have this day as- 
sumed control of the road and property of this company, 
and all communications concerning the affairs thereof will 
be addressed to me, at Jackson, Mich. The sevaral heads of 
departments and all subordinate employés are requested to 
continue in the performance of their respective duties; and 
I trust that I may receive their hearty coéperation in the 
furtherance of the company’s interests.” 


Fitchburg.—At the annual meeting in Boston, Jan. 27, the 
old beard was unanimously reélected, as follows : Rodney 
Wallace, Fitchburg, Mass.; Charles U. Cotting, Brookline, 
Mass.; Seth Bemis, Newton, Mass.; Robert Codman, Wm. 
B, Stearns, Boston. 


Illinois & St. Louis.—At the annual meeting in East St. 
Louis, l., Jan. 15, the following directors were chosen : 
Joseph W. branch, H. Campbell, Jr., C. 8. Greeley, Russell 
Hinckley, A. C. Hucke, George Knapp, G. A. Korner, 
Adolphus Meier, John D. Perry, Jefferson Rainey. J. B. 
Rentchler, W. E. Richardson, Ralph Sellers, B. F. Switzer, 
‘thomas Winstanley. The board elected Joseph W. Branch, 
President ; Adolphus Meier, Vice-President ; P. T. Burke, 
Secretary and Treasurer ; C. H. Sharman, Superintendent. 


Junction City & Ft. Kearney.—At the annual meeting in 
Junction City, on Jan. 21, the following directors were 
chosen: D. M. Edgerton, C. 8S. Greeley, L. F. Smith, 8. H. 
H. Clarke, Russell Sage, Jay Gould, Sidney Dillon, J. H. 
Howland, J. R. McClure, A. C. Pierce, John K. Wright, F. 
L. Ames. The road is worked by the Kansas Pacific, 


G. W. Simpson, 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—The new board has 
elected R. 8S. Veech, President ; H. F. Vail, Vice-President ; 
W. H. Lewis, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—Ata meeti 
York, Jan. 27, Messrs. John T. Agnew, G. 
Williams, J. M. Forbes, D. O. Clark, 
Lyman and I. M. Sergent presented their tion as 
directors. The board elected in their places Jay Gould, Rus- 
sell Sage, Sidney Dillon, George J. Forrest, Wm. Bond, F. 
L. Ames and Frank 8. Bond. e old directors remaining 
are N. L. oe tame E. D. Barbour, H. C. Cross, C. H. Pratt 
and B, P. McDonald. 

The a board elected Jay Gould President; Frank 
S. Bond, First Vice-President ; N. L. McCready, Second 
Vice-President; H. B. Henson, Secretary and Senpurer. 
Mr. Bond is Vice-President of the Texas & Pacific. 


Montreal & Champlain Junction.—The officers of this 
new company are: ident, Hon. James Ferrier; Vice- 
President, Joseph Hickson ; _— ee” Charles Drinkwater; 
Chief Engineer, E. P. Hannaford. tlice in Montreal. 


Montreal, Portland & Boston.—At the annual meeting in 
Montreal, Jan. 19, the following directors were chosen: 
Amos Barnes, W. K. Blodgett, R. N. Hall, Emmons Ray- 
mond, T. W. Ritchie, Lucius Robinson, 8. T. Willett. The 
board elected 8. T. Willett, President; R. N. Hall, Vice- 
President; M. 8S. Lonergan, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New York, Connecticut & Eastern.—Tte directors of this 
new company in New York are: Benjamin Sands, George 
L. Clark, Francis W. Ford, A. M. Kidder, Sheldon Collins, 
T. N. Brown, H. W. Webb, James 8. Leeds, C. V. Sidell, 
Charles D. Ingersoll, H. C. Hepburn, H. R. M. McElligott, 
David Lydig. The officers are: George L. Clark, President; 
A. M. Kidder, Vice-President; T. Nicoll Brown, Secretary ; 
C. V. Sidell, Treasurer. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—This company has been 
organized by the purchasers of the New York & Oswego 
Midland, who have chosen the following directors: H. Amy, 
W. 35. Bartlett, N. A. Cowdrey, W. H. Keener Jr., Theodore 
Houston, F. P. James, Conrad N, Jordan, Edward Living- 
ston, L. H. ney ig Edwin Parsons, W. C. Whitney, O. 8. 
Williams, Coe F, Young. The board elected Conrad N, Jor- 
dan, President; Theodore Houston, Secretary. 


Norwich & Worcester.—At the annual meeting in Worces- 
ter, Mass., Jan. 21, the following — were chosen ; 
John F. Slater, Norwich, Conn.; E. L. Davis, Francis H. 
Dewey, G. W. Gill, Charles W. Smith, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Wm. F. Weld, Boston; W. Bayard Cutting, New York. The 
board elected F, H. Dewey, ident ; kdward T. Clapp, 


held in New 
. Clark, Moses 
G. C. Crocker, L. M. 


meet | ; George L. Perkins, Treasurer; P. St. M. An- 
drews, Managing Agent under the lease. The road is worked 
by the New York & New England. 


Northwestern Grand Trunk.—Mr. Wm. Bonner is ap- 
pointed Traffic Auditor and will have charge of all freight 
and passenger accounts. Mr. H. W. Chester succeeds Mr. 
Bonner as General Accountant. 


Ohio Falls Transfer.—This company has been fully or- 
—s by the election of the following directors: A. J. 

ay, Charlestown, Ind.; F. C. Johnson, J. H. Stotsenburg, 
New Albany, Ind.; W. F. Beach, W. Horr, Jeffersonville 
Ind.; W. C: Hite, i. C. Murray, Louisville, Ky. The boarc 
elected W. C. Hite, President; A. J. Hay, Secretary and 
Treasurer; W. F. Beach, Chief Engineer. 


Ohio Railroad Commissioner.—The Governor of Ohio has 
appointed and the Senate confirmed Gen. J. 8. Robinson as 
ee of Railroads and Telegraphs, in place of Wm. 

ll, Jr. 


Peach Bottom,—At the annual meeting in Delta, Pa., Jan. 
12, the following were chosen: President, Charles R. Mc- 
Conkey; John A. Alexander, J. P. Ambler, Isaac Bradley, 
Samuel Dickey, John Humphrey, Robert B. Patterson, Wim. 
G. Rose, Michael Schall, W. Latimer Small, Charles H. 
Stubbs, Wm. Wallace. 


Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston.—At a meeting held in 
Philadelphia, Jan. 22, the board elected D. P. Corwin, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, with office in Pittsburgh. Mr. Uor- 
win has been Treasurer since the organization of the com- 
pany. 

Portland & Ogdensburg.—At the annual meeting in Port- 
land, Me., Jan. 20, the following directors were chosen: 8, 
J. Anderson, J. P. Baxter, J. Eastman, Francis Fessenden, 
H. N. Jose, W. F. Milliken, R. M. Richardson, J. 8. Ricker, 
W. W. Thomas, Jr., Samuel Waterhouse. 


Providence, Warren & Bristol.—At the annual meeting in 
Providence, R. 1L.. Jan. 26, the following directors were 
chosen: Ambrose E. Burnside, Samuel W, Church, T. P. L. 
Goddard, Wm, Goddard, Wm. R. Robeson, Francis M. Weld, 
Henry A. Whitney. The board reélected Henry A. Whit- 
ney, President. 


St. Paul & Duluth.—Mr. F. W. Davis is Acting Auditor 
until further notice, in place of Mr. C, F. Cruft, deceased. 


Sharpsville.—At the annual meeting in Sharpsville, Pa., 
Jan. 12, the following were chosen: President, Walter 
Pierce; Directors, H. C. Blossom, Joseph Walker, B. H. Hen- 
derson, John Phillips, Frank Pierce, J. J. Pierce; Secretary 
and Treasurer, David Agnew. 


Sunbury, Hazleton & Wilkesbarre.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Philadelphia recently, the following were chosen: 
President, Isaac Eyre; Directors, Wm. Kinsley, John W. 
Lock, Cyrus Hillborn, George W. Zeigler, J. L. Casselberry, 
S. S. Wolverton, C. C. Rhodes. The road is leased to the 
Pennsylvania. 


Tidewuter Pipe Line.—At the annual meeting in Titusville, 
Pa., the following directors were chosen: B, D. Benson, R. 
E. Hopkins, Titusville, Pa.; H. L. Taylor, Fredonia, N. Y., 
Franklin B. Gowen, Philadelphia; James R. Keene, New 
York. 


Union Pacific.—The new consolidated company has 
elected the following directors : E. H. Baker, Elisha Atkins, 
F. Gordon Dexter, Boston ; Frederick L. Ames, Easton, 
Mass.; Sidney Dillon, David Dows, Jay Gould, Solon 
Humphreys, Russell Sage, Thomas T. Eckert, New York ; 
Wm. L. Root, Erie, Pa.; Carlos 8. Greeley, bt. Louis ; G. 
M. Dodge, Council Bluffs, Ia.; 8. H. H. Clarke, Omaha, 
Neb. ; John Sharp, Salt Lake, Utah. The board elected Sid- 
ney Dillon, President ; Elisha Atkins, Vice-President ; Henry 
McFarland, Secretary and Treasurer. These officers are 
those of the Union Pacific. Of the directors, Messrs. Baker, 


Atkins, Dexter, Ames, Dillon, Dows, Gould, Humphreys, | 
were in the old Union Pacific 
Ames, Dillon, Sage, and | 


Sage, Scott, Clarke, and Sha 
board ; Messrs. Greeley, Dodge 

Gould were directors of the Kansas acific, and Messrs. 
Greeley, Dillon, and Gould were also in the Denver Pacific 
board. The directors of the old boards “oom are Messrs. 
J. P. Usher, D. M. Edgerton, and James M. Ham from the 
Kansas Pacific; W. A. H. Loveland from the Union Pacific, 
and Messrs. Addison Cammack and James R. Keene, who 





were directors of both companies. 


Worcester & Nashua.—At the annual meeti 
tor last week the following were chosen: F, H. 
Kinnicut, Stephen Salisbury, Francis H. Dewey, Isaac Davis, 
J. Edwin Smith, Worcester, Mass. ; James Lawrence, Charles 
H. Waters, Groton, Mass.: Thomas Chase, Calvin B. Hill, 
Nashua, N. H. The only new director is Mr. Lawrence, who 
succeeds John D. Bryant, of Boston. 


in Worces- 


PERSONAL. 

—The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has made a 
settlement with Frank Abbott, of Port Jervis, N. Y., who 
was Treasurer of its insurance association for some years 
previous to 1877, and was charged with having collected 
nearly $14,000 of members’ dues which he appropriated to 
his cwn use. Abbott was once President of the town of Port 
Jervis, was twice elected to the New York Assembly, and 
in 1873 was nominated for State Senator. He said that he 
used about $6,000 of the Brotherhood’s money to pay eiec- 
tion expenses after this nomination; but he was defeated. 
He deeds to the Brotherhood his homestead in Port Jervis, 
said to be worth $8,000, which is all that it could get. He 
je — indicted for embezzlement, but was never brought 


—Mr. M. D. Woodford resigns his position as Superinten- 
dent of the United States Division of the Canada Southern, 
to take charge of the Ft. Wayne & Jackson road. On leav- 
ing the Canada Southern the employés of his division pre- 
sented Mr. Woodford with a very handsome gold chain. 

—Four parties are being urged upon the Quebec govern- 
ment for the position of General Manager of the Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa & Occidental. They are C. A. Scott, 
Manager of the Western Division since its opening, and well 
spoken of as a capable officer; J.T. Prince; Walter Shanley, 
well-known in connection with the Hoosac Tunnel contract, 
and L, A. Senecal, a prominent Quebec politician and con- 
tractor for the Levis & Kennebec road. 


—Mr. George L. Carman, now General Agent at Kansas 
City for the Southwestern Railway Association, was re- 
cently offered the position of General Freight Agent of the 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs road. The South- 
western Association, however, valued his services so highly 
that it refused to release him from his engagement. 

—Henry P. Dechert, for along time Secretary of the New 
Jersey bondholders’ committee was recently removed from 
that position for failing to account satisfactorily for bonds 
committed to his care. This week he has been arrested at 
the suit of a bondholder who claims that he delivered to him 
some bonds to be deposited with the committee, and that 
Dechert converted them to his own use. He claims, how- 
ever, that he has a sufticient defense. 

—Mr. Horace Thompson, a well-known 
Paul, Minn., died at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
Jan. 28th, of pneumonia, after a very short illness, He 
was 52 years old and had lived in St. Paul about 20 years. 
He was one of the first incorporators of the St. Paul & 
Sioux City Company, and had been its Treasurer for a num- 
ber a years. e was also interested in other Minnesota 
roads, 


banker of St. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows : 
Year ending Dec, 31: 


1879. 1878. Ine, or Dec, =P. ec. 

Nash., Chatta. & St. 

suis... . ....++ $1,800,877 $1,631,681 I. $169,196 10.4 

Net earnings..... 673,065 576,975 1 06,900 16.8 
Pennsylvania. .... 34,620,270 31,686,735 1, 2,083,544 0.4 

Net earnings..... 14,237,539 13,167,741 I. 1,069,708 8.1 
Pitts., Cin. & St. L. 3,606,425 3,176,370 I. 430,055 13.5 

Net earnings..... 1,565,507 1,186,763 1 378,834 31.0 

Month of December : 

Pennsylvania...... $3,453,925 2,605,206 1. $848,620 32.6 
Net earnings .... 1,512,054 931,934 1. 580,120 62.1 
Second week in Januury : 

1 1879, 

Atchison, Top. 

DD Dwetiscceasdvese $115,500 $77,721 I. $37,779 48.6 
Chicago & Alton... 126,569 94,189 I. 32,380 34.4 
Louisville & Nash- 

BPR ab- caraeneee 137,500 88,000 L 49.500 56.2 

Wabash, St. L. &. 
enxésceccsss 220,347 135,039 1. 85,308 68.2 

hird Week in January: 

Chi, Mil. & St 
Pebcccoseceessse $169,000 $137,617 I. $31,383 22.8 

St. Paul & Sioux 
ron 25,002 20,128 L 4,064 24.7 
Week ending Jan, 9 ; 

Great Western..... $90,875 $50,248 I. $40,627 68.6 


Week ending Jan, 17: 


Grand Trunk $177,892 $172,326 I. $5,566 3.2 


Grain Movement. 
For the week ending Jan. 17 receipts and shipments of 
rrain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar - 
ets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past seven years: 













Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 
receipts. shipments, receipts 
.. 2,919,179 1,215,756 1,785,547 
. 1,045,841 515,831 1,470,951 
2,528,400 1,052,381 52 
77... 1,632,416 638,51) 
By . 4,158,086 1,707,607 
¥ . 8,128,153 1,417,208 : 
RR en 2,730,454 1,157,345 2,575,022 


The receipts at Northwestern markets for the week this 
year, since April last, are smaller than in the cx ae 
week of the two previous years; yet would be called very 
large in any winter before 1878. The shipments of these 
markets are smaller than in the previous week, but about as 
large as the average since navigation closed. 

The receipts at Atlantic ports are the smallest since the 
corresponding week of last year, yet large for a winter 
week, Last year receipts were reduced by the snow block- 
ade: there was theo Put one week after January the 
receipts were less than 4,000,000 bushels. ; 

Of the receipts at Northwestern markets for the week this 

ear, Chicago had 89.5 per cent. ; St. Louis, 22.6; Milwau- 
on 14.9; Peoria, 9; Toledo, 8.5; Detroit, 2.8, and Cleve- 
land, 2.7 per cent, 

Of the receipts at Atlantic p rts, New York had 38.7 per 
cent., Baltimore, 22.4, Philadelphia, 14.5, Boston, 10.4, New 
Orleans, 8.4, Portland, 5.5, and Montreal 0.2 per cent. New 
York’s receipts are not half as great as in the preceding 
week; Baltimcre’s are a little greater. Portland’s receipts 
for two weeks have been extraordinarily large. 

For the eight weeks ending Jan, 21, the export clearances 
lof flour and grain of all kinds from the seven Atlantic ports 
were 739,366 barrels of flour and 22,400,030 bushels of grain 
| this year, against 470,083 barrels of flour and 21,401,666 
| bushels of grain in the corresponding period of last year 
| Contrary to the prevailing opinion, therefore, the exports 
have been larger this Winter than last; however, the wheat 
exports have Boon materially less, and the exports for the 
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last four of the it weeks this have been but 9,579,837 
bushels, against 12,820,198 in first four. 
Coal Movement. 
Coal tonnages for the week ending Jan. 17 are reported as 


follows: 


1880. 1879. Increase. P.c. 
Anthracite ........00. 00. +++-400,5490 208,584 110,965 37.2 
Semi-bituminous...... $1,564 41.970 39,504 94.3 


34,250 2,311 6.7 


Bituminous, Pennsylvania... 36,561 
Coke, Pennsylva: ) Vase fe Bey fu 

The Sharpsville Railroad, in Mercer County, Pa., in the 
year 1879, carried 218,984 tons of coal from mines along 
its line. 

San Francisco coal receipts in 1879 were 477,997 tons 
Pacific coast coals; 23,759 tons Anthracite and 
Cumberland ; 80,175 tons Australian; 86,588 tons English 
coal; total, 618,519 tons, a decrease of 8,214 tons, or 1.3 per 
cent., from the previous year. 


Petroleum. 


Stowell’s Petroleum Reporter gives the following figures 
for the Pennsylvania oil regions in December, in barrels of 
42 gallons: ; 

1879. 1878. Increase, P.c, 

Productloms 0.5 is0si/ieeocves 1,769,356 1,318,678 450,678 34.2 
Sinemmenes, 1... 5665 veteines > 992,722 539,863 54.2 
Stock on hand....,......... 8,470,490 4,615,209 3,855,191 83.5 
Number of producing wells 11,960 10,337 1,623 15.7 
Pittsburgh re-sbipments of refined oil for the month were 


48,355 barrels east by Pennsylvania Railroad and 16,450 
barrels westward. 


Provision Movement. 
Exports from Novy. 1, to Jan. 17, have been, in tons of 
2,000 Ibs: 
1879-80, 1878-79, Decrease. P.c. 
PrOvisiams. 6.00092 sannas 133,310 146,391 13,081 9.0 


The number of hogs foe yy in the Northwest from Nov. 
14 to Jan. 14, is repo to have been 4,556,104 this year, 
against 5,514,578 last year, and 4,102,818 in 1877-78. The 
decrease, in —— with last year, is 21 per cent. More 
than half of the decrease has been at Ch . where pack- 
ing has been interrupted by strikes. Still84.1 per cent. of 
the whole number was packed at Chi this year, against 
87.1 last year, and 35.4 in 1877-78. All the other leading 
points except Louisville show a decrease compared with last 
year. 


RAILROAD LAW. 
Wisconsin Railroad Legislation. 

A correspondent of the La Crosse Republican writes from 
Madison as follows : 

** An amendment to the general railway law wil! be pro- 
posed providing for the publication in the annuai report of 
the Railway Commissioner, sworn statements of the capital 
stock, gross oa net earnings, operating expenses, etc., 
of express and telegraph companies doing business iu this 
state, and providing a more equitable mode for taxation in 
the cases of these corporations. 

‘The measure that is likely to cause the most exciti1 
fight will be one to increase the license fees of railroads. x 
bill of this character will be introduced. It will provide that 
railroads of the first class, which now pay 4 per cent on their 

TOSS carning®, shall hereafter be required to pay 6 per cent. 

he fee on the roads of other classes will be conpeeponding!y 
increased. But another proposition on the subject of rail- 
road taxation, and the one likely to have the strongest fol- 
lowing, will provide that railroad property shall be taxea 
like other property, upon its assessed valuation. The sup- 
porters of this measure claim that the present law, which 
taxes railroads upon their earnings is exceptional and 
a departure from the caneiivetienal of uniformity. The 
discussion which the consideration of this measure will oc- 
casion will be both interesting and animated.” 


New Jersey Railroad Legislation. 


The only railroad law before the New Jersey Legislature 
so far is a bill similar in its provisions to the New York 
statute, which provides that when a railroad is sold under 
foreclosure, holders of stock or other securities subordinate 
to the foreclosed mo , Shall for six months after the 
sale have the right to join in the purchase and become stock- 
holders in the reorganized company, upon payment of their 
proportional share inthe expenses of the foreclosure and 
sale. 





The Pittsburgh Riot Cases. 

Iu Hall against the Pennsylvania Railroad Company the 
United States Circvit Court in Philadelphia delivered an 
opinion Jan, 28. is a test suit, tried in 1878, to fix the 
responsibility for loss by the Pittsburgh riot. A jury was 





dispensed with and the evicence was submitted to the judge 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


[JANUARY 80, 1880 


ls and 12 of the Delaware Division, of this inci- 


A company known as the Arcadia Iron Works Co. has | dent at the introduction of the telegraph into use 
bought the Arcadia estate on the James River & Kanawha | 0D railroads: Minot was Superintendent of the Erie road, 


Canal, near Buchanan, Va. 


furnace there. 

A charcoal blast-furnace is to be built at Clipper Gap, 
near Auburn, Nev., on the Central Pacific, where there are 
deposits of magnetite iron ore, with plenty of timber in the 
neighborhood. 

Rock Run Furnace, in Cherokee County, Ala., with 4,000 
acres of ore and timber lands, has been sold to J. H 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., the well-known car-wheel maker. 

The Blake Crusher Co, has recently sold six of its stone- 
crushers to the Cincinnati Southern and one to the Central 
of New Jersey. They are used in breaking stone for bal- 


A large tract of iron and coal land in Mason County, W. 
Va., has been sold to English parties, who intend to build a 
blast furnace. 

It is said that the Pennsylvania Steel Works, at Baldwin, 
Pa., will soon build an additional rolling mill for steel 
rails. 

The Iron & Steel Co.’s furnace and rolling mill at Ironton, 
O., were last week sold at trustees’ sale and bought for 
$100,000 by George F. and 8, J. Stone, of New York, and 
J. H. Bramwell, of Virginia. 

The Stow Flexible Shaft Co., of Philadelphia, have just 
supplied a number of their flexible shafts to the Grand 
Trunk repair shops, where they will be used to run drills for 
drilling and tapping stay-bolt holes and similar work on 
locomotives. 

The Chestnut Hill :ron Co. has bought the rolling mill at 
Columbia, Pa., and is preparing to start it up. 

The Weimer Machine Works, in Lebanon, Pa., have orders 
for machinery for 14 blast furnaces, 

North Lebanon, Lebanon Valley, Donaghmore and Cole- 
brookdale furnaces in Lebanon, Pa., are in blast, and two 
new furnaces are being built. 

Poker. 

A person has appeared on the New York Central road, 
who is described as a young lady, dressed in mourning, 
rather retiring and modest in manner, and with “ large, fas- 
cinating, appealing dark eyes.” She travels in a palace car, 
makes acquaintance with gentlemen, and plays a little game 
of poker, which generally ends in transferring the victims’ 
available cash to her pockets. She is said tohold wonderful 
hands, 

Smoking cars on railway trains which run to and from 
New York for the benefit of suburban residents contain two 
classes of men—those who desire to smoke and read, and 
those who play whist and smoke if they choose. The read- 
ing smokers wish for fair and reasonable quietness, but in 
many cases they are i t to the silly shrieks, and the still 
more silly, as well as filthy jokes of boys of sixteen to 
twenty, who play sickly games of whist, and make it intol- 
erable for a decent man to ride with them.—New York 
Herald. 

All of which is true, as many disgusted travelers can 
testify. 

Gnashville, Tenn., and Skinnedcinnati is the proper way 
to put it since the Louisville road has shown its hand. 

It is a Louisville paper which says this. 

A superintendent of a New England road is credited with 
issuing an anti-deadhead order so strict that conductors 
were obliged to collect fare from themselves and from the 
brakemen on their trains. The order was modified so as to 
permit train-men to ride free on their own trains, and to 
— the conductor of the gravel train to pass his la- 

rers. 

Icicles the size of a man’s body fringe the mouths of the 
mountain tunnels along the Central Pacific, and constantly 
endanger the brakemen on top of the freight cars.—Reno 
(Nev.) Gazette. 

A Fortunate Escape. 

The great value of the automatic block signal system in 
use on the Boston & Albany Railroad was tested a few days 
ago in the most satisfactory manner. On the morning of 
Dec. 8 there was an unusual amount of switching required 
to be done at Natick station. Before the last freight train 
had begun to leave the main track the 8:30 New York express 
was nearly due, and while every effort was being made by 
the engineer and conductor to get on the side track, the 
express caine around the curve at its usual speed. The 
engineer saw the automatic block any at danger, the air 
brakes were instantly applied, but before he could bring his 
train to a stop, so great was its momentum, that it shot past 
the signal about twice its length and within a very short 
distance of the freight train, a portion of which was still oc- 
cupying the main track. . Had it not been for the automatic 
block signal, which gave timely notice of danger, a collision 
would have been unavoidable, the results of which might 


to ascertain the facts and apply the law. After reviewing | have been as deplorable as the late collision at Jackson, on 
the testimony, Judge MecKennan concluded bis opinion as the M ichigan Central Railroad.—Boston A dvertiser, Jan, 14, 


follows: * n the whole case I am of the opinion and so 
find that the loss complained of was caused by fire while the | 
plaintiff's goods were in transit by the defendant within the | 


fendant is not shown to nave been guilty of any negligence | the North Shore Railroad station to the edge of the ice, and 
by which the efficiency of the exception is in any wise im- | thence the wood-work is completed some distance from the 


paired, and henceforth the 


A Railroad across the St. Lawrence on the Ice. 


. Bass, of 


The estate contains valuable | 20d had ordered a wire stretched from Jersey City to Port 
deposits of iron ore, and the company intends to build a 


Jervis. Ere it was completed, a meeting of the directors was 
| held, when Mr. Minot’s action was being discussed. The drift 
| of the debate was that Mr. Minot had done a very foolish 
thing in trying to run trains by telegraph. Among those de- 
nouncing the plan was Homer Ramsdell, of Newburg, who 
| thought it very unwise to further burden an already heavily- 
| indebted company with the expense of a mere “scientific 
| toy.” 
While the debate was in progress old man Minot was 
| walking to and fro across the room, his hands nervously 
| clutched behind him and his body bent forward. Presently 
| he turned to the directors and remarked somewhat severely : 
| ‘Gentlemen, the time will come when you cannot run trains 
| over the Erie road except by using the telegraph.” 
| Minot is dead; but he lived to see his words come true. 
And so did the directors.—Pori Jervis Gazette. 


Cattle on Track. 


| ‘*That was,” said Carpenter, ‘‘ probably the closet shave 
| that lever had from going down the bank when I struck 
that drove of cows just this side of the second bridge west of 
| Salisbury, on the Newburg Branch. There were a dozen or 
fifteen of them and all were on the track. I had a train of 
#0 loaded coal dumps and was blazing away the best 49 
knew how to get over Pine Hill without stalling. I had a 
good start over the straight line just west, and when 
we poked our nose around the curve between that and 
the bridge I was going with the heavy train all of 
25 miles an hour. As we turned to the left the fire- 
man saw the cattle first, and in asudden burst of the worst 
fright I ever saw he shrieked, ‘ My God, Abe ! see what’s on 
| the track. Shut off, quick ! I took the situation in at a 
zlance, and seen that I was too far on top of ’em to stop, so 
pulled her out and hit ’em as hard as I could. Of course 
*twas the best thing I could do to knock ’em off and not let 
’em get under us, so we went through ’em like a pistol ball 
would go through paper. Horns Row one way, hoofs an- 
other, tails were like meteors flying through the air, 
and when we pulled up to see who would get the finest set of 
horns with which to adorn the engine and memorize the occa- 
sion, as well as the nicest chuck steak, there were fourteen 
down the bank, seven on each side. Some had their heads 
per’y off, some their legs broken, and the rest badly mang- 
ed, so all but two had to be killed. My engine was a little 
besmeared, but no damage done. It was a fortunate crack I 
gave, for if any of ’em had got under, down the bank we’d 
a went sure, and a thundering big wreck been made.” 
‘That reminds me,” said Westervelt, ‘‘of the time I 
plowed through that big flock of sheep t’other side of the Ot- 
terkill crossing. I was going down the grade east of Go- 
shen with a full-loaded train, and at a good clip, 
making, 1 should think, 30 miles an hour. There were 
at least 40 or 50 of the fleecy animals, and I didn’t 
think they were dangerous to hit, and I couldn’t stop if I 
did, so 1 just let her whiz, and looked out to see which way 
they went. "T'was the most novel sight I ever see. One of 
en I noticed went clean through a rail fence, and took the 
fence with it. Another one I see strike a big rock, and I 
tell you he flattened out like some of the copper pennies the 
boys put on the track for us to run over. But the most of 
’em took wings and upward they went, some 20, and more 
40 feet high. You’d think ‘twas raining sheep to see’em 
come down. They were strewn all around in the road and 
fields adjoining the track, and when the owner found ’em he 
must have thought a dynamite mine blew ’em up.”—Hones- 
dale (Pa.) Herald. 


Blowing up a Sleeping Car. 

The Wagner palace car ‘“‘ Dexter,” one of those forming 
the special train which conveyed a number of Canadian 
capitalists from Chicago to Manitoba a short tirne since, was 
returned to Milwaukee Thursday, in a badly wrecked con- 
dition. 

It seems that some time during the return trip, the steam 
heater at one end of the car became dry and the porter in 
charge attempted to refill the boiler with cold water, when it 
exploded, tearing the entire end of the car out, and blowing 
the porter, James Gray, through the roof and a considerable 
distance into the air. His injuries are considered quite dan- 
gerous,and are exceedingly painful, although he will probably 
recover. The great wonder is that he escaped with bis life, as 
the explosion was terrific, being heard a great distance, and 
completely shattered the car, and extensive repairs will be 
necessary thereon.—La Crosse (Wis.) Republican, Jan, 24. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


| Arguments on the Reagan Bill.—Arguments have 
|} been continued at intervals through the week before the 
| House Committee on Commerce. On Jan. 27 Mr. Charles 
| Francis Adams, Jr., presented an argument in support of 

inter-state railroad legislation. While not opposing the Rea- 

gan bill, the principal features of which he expressed readi- 
| ness to adopt as just and well-intentioned, he suggests impor- 


The much talked of railway across theice at Hochelaga is | ant modifications in it; some looking to the creation of a 
meaning of the exception in the bill of lading ; that the de- | rapidly approaching completion. The rails are laid from 


plaintiff is not entitled to re-| shore. The method of construction was simply to level a | Company, 
cover.” It was admitted at the trial that the plaintiff’s goods | bed roughly across the ice. 


Cross-beams of spruce timber! bill, Mr. 


| national commission to insure greater efficiency to the 
|legislation which might be passed, Franklin B. Gowen, 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 

Adams in opposition to the 
entered into a long’ explanation 


| President of the 
followed 
Gowen 


were destroyed by fire during the riot, and the bill of lading | were then placed upon the leveled surface of the ice at regu-| of the combinations between the Standard Oil Com- 


offered in evidence conta: 
of the railroad company for freight lost by fire. 
THE SCRAP HEAP. 

Railroad Equipment Notes. 

The Laconia Car Co., at Laconia, N. H., has orders on hand 
for 250 freight cars. 

The Keith Manufacturing Co., at West Sandwich, Mass., 
is busy, with orders for freight cars to fill. 

The car works of Osgood Bradley, at Worcester, Mass., 
are building 12 passenger and 500 freight cars for various | 


roads, 
The Portland Company, at Porland, Me., is building 250 
freight cars, most of them for the Eastern Railroad. 

The Beaver Falls (Pa.) Car Works have been adding con- 
siderably to the machinery in the shops. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad shops at Altoona have begun 
work on 20 new passenger cars. 

The Pittsburgh Locomotive Works are building 12 engines 
for the Atlantic & Great Western. They have also an order 
for 12 engines for the Pacific Railway Improvement Co., 
contractor for the Texas & Pacific Extension to El Faso. 


a clause excepting the liability | lar intervals. 





The new LaFayette (Ind.) Car Works have taken a con- 
tract to build 250 freight cars. 

The Tioga Railroad fee at Blossburg, Pa., are changing 
the equipment of the from 6 ft. to standard gauge. 

The Lebanon (Pa.) Manufacturing Co. is very busy on 
freight cars. 

The Flint & Pere Marquette shops, at East Saginaw, Mich., 
have recently completed a number of coal cars, and are 
building 100 cars especially for carrying logs. 


| 








which are put the rails, 


Above these, longitudinal beams of square | pany and certain railroads, which he argued were unjust to- 
| hemlock 35 to 40 ft. in length are laid, and then above all | ward the pipe lines and to the railroads which he represented. 
|are placed transverse ties of three inch white spruce, upon 
These ties have still to be placed. in 
»0sition in parts of the road, and no rails huve yet been 


In conelusion, Mr. Gowen suggested that a proper remedy 
| against the evils complained of was for states by statutes to 
give the courts power to compel railway companies to move 


aid down, but these are minor details, and it is expected | freight for one shipper on equal terms with another. This 


that the track will be ready for trains by next Wed- 


nesday. The width of way leveled upon the ice is 18 ft. 


The road keeps close to the shore for some distance on each 
side of the river and then curves out and goes across almost | 


in a direct line. There is open water at some distance above 


and rather near below, and any photographer who has 
sufficient enterprise has an opportunity to make a curious 
and interesting picture of the work and its surroundings. 
The contractors, however, have carefully tested the ice 
throughout the line, and have at no point found less than 
eighteen inches of solid support, while in the middle of the 
river when shoves have taken effect the thickness of the ice 
It is expected that the road will be 
At first only 
freight trains will be run across until public confidence ad- 
mits of the Southeastern Railway using it also for passenger 
Apart from the ice-bed, the track itself will be an 


averages from 4 to 8 ft. 
epen this winter for at least two months. 


traffic. 
excellent one, as it is perfectly sclid. 


Yesterday, a small donkey-engine was in use for the pur- 
se of pumping water upon the ice, in order to freeze the " > Pan 2 : 
In some places nearly a foot of water | project has been revived, and it is said that advantageous 


pose 
substructure down. 
has frozen about the stringers.— Montreal Star, Jan, 24. 


A Prediction Verified. 
Speaking of Edison’s electric light and the 


readi- | with the Junction & Breakwater road to Lewes. 5 
ness of the — to cry “humbug” at every new | Lewes the Old Dominion Company’s steamships run to New 
discovery, reminds Conductor Harvey Lamb, of trains | York, and it is proposed also to establish a steam ferry to 


closed the hearing of argument by the committee in op- 
| position to the bill. 


Atchison & Nebraska.—It is reported that this road is 
| to be leased to the Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska, 
and that the details of the agreement are nearly completed. 
The road until recently extended from Atchison, Kan., to 
Lincoln, Neb., 147 miles, but lately it has been building 
an extension from Lincoln to Columbus, which interferes 
somewhat with some of the Burlington & Missouri River 
hnes. 


Atlantic & Great Western.—In the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, at Akron, O., Jan. 22, argument was heard on 
| the question of confirming the foreclosure sale of this road. 
| The confirmation is opposed by John 8. Schultze, who claims 
to be the onlv bondholder resident in the Uni States, and 
by the United States Rolling Stock Company. The Court 
| reserved its decision. 

















Baltimore, Chesapeake & Delaware Bay.—This 
| proposals for building the road have been received. The line 
is from Kent Island, Md., on Chesapeake Bay, eastward 40 
miles to Harrington, Del., where connection will be —— 
rom 
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Cape May. From the other end of the road a steam ferry 
will be run between Kent Island and Baltimore. 


Bedford, Springville, Owensboro & Bloomfield.— 
It is reported that the Indianapolis Rolling Mill Company, 
which owns this road, has sold it to parties interested in the 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago road, with which it con- 
nects at Bedford, Ind. The road, which is of 8 ft. gauge, 
runs from Bedford to Switz City on the Indianapolis & Vin- 
cennes, 41 miles. 


Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—This 
company’s Republican Valley line is now completed to 
Republican, Neb., 12.1 miles west of the Jate terminus at 
Bloomington, and 81.5 miles from the junction with the 
main line at Hastings. The extension was opened for busi- 
ness Jan. 26. The new stations are Perth, 74.4 miles from 
Hastings, and Republican, 81.5 miles. 


Cairo & Vincennes.—The connecting line between this 
road and the Danville & Southwestern is now completed. 
It is eight miles long, running from St. Francisville, Ill., 
northward to the southern terminus of the Danville & 
Southwestern at Lawrenceville. It completes a_ pretty 
direct line from Cairo to Chicago over this road, the Danville 
& Southwestern and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, which 
is 888 miles long, 18 miles more than the Illinois Central 
line. 


Canada Central Extension.—Engineer Brunel and 
party, who have been making a reliminary reconnoissance, 
report having found a practicable route by the north shore 
of Lake Nipissing for the proposed extension to the Sault 
Ste. Marie. 


Champaign, Havana & Western.—The New York 
World says: *‘ Mr. Sumner R. Stone, acting under a_power 
of attorney given for the purpose, has sold to Messrs. Drexel, 
Morgan & Co, a majority of the mortgage income bonds 
and of the stock of the Champaign, Havana & Western 
Railroad Company, late the Indianapolis, Bloomington & 
Western Extension. The bonds are sold at par,and the stock at 
$1 per share, payable and deliverable on the 30th inst. The 
contract of Fo guarantees the same terms to the minority, 
in case they see reason to avail themselves of them at that 
date.” 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Burlington & 
Missouri River in Nebraska Consolidation. — It is 
now announced that terms of consolidation between these 
two companies have been agreed upon. The Burlington & 
Missouri River stockholders are to receive stock of the con- 
solidated company share for share for their present holdings, 
but, in order to equalize values, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy will make, before the consolidation takes effect, a 
stock dividend of 20 per cent.,and probably also a cash divi- 
dend of 144 per cent, in addition to its regular quarterly 
dividends. he bonds and other obligations of both com- 
panies will remain unchanged, and will alljbe assumed by the 
consolidated company. 1e agreement has yet to be ap- 
proved by the stockholders of both companies, 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The Atlantic & 
Southern Branch is now completed from Atlantic, Ia., south- 
ward to Lewis, eight miles, and work is progressing beyond 
that point. The grading is also well advanced on the branch 
from Avoca, Ia., to Macedonia, 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—It will be remem- 
bered that the differences between this company and the 
bondholders of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Indianapolis 
Company (whose stock is all owned and the road worked b 
this company) were referred to Messrs. Jacob D. Cox, M. ro 
Ingalls and Charles Francis Adams, Jr., as arbitrators. 
These arbitrators have now made a report in which they 
state that the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton is in good 
condition and that the earnings of its lines are sufficient to 
pay all its interest and rental obligations, and have been 
sufficient to do so except in the year 1877, The arbitrators, 
therefore, suggest that the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Company agree to pay interest hereafter regularly as it 
becomes due, and that the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Indianap- 
olis bondholders on their part agree to convert their unpaid 
coupons into preferred stock, on which dividends shall be 
paid whenever the net earnings of their road exceed the 
interest on the bonds. This award is said to be acceptable 
to all parties concerned, 


Columbus, Findlay & Northwestern.—This com- 
pany is organized to build a railroad from Columbus, O., 
northwest to Findlay and thence to Grand Haven, Mich., a 
distance of some 280 miles. The country along the pro- 
posed line in Ohio is to be canvassed for subscriptions. 


Connecticut Valley.—Notice is given that a mectin 
of the first-n.ortgage bondholders will be held in Hartford, 
Conn., Feb. 3, to form, if they shall see fit, a new corpora- 
tion for the purpose of holding and working the road. A 
majority in amount of the bonds must be represented ‘in 
order to take action. 

Bondholders are requested to deposit their bonds with the 
committee for registration. The bonds will be held in trust 
by the committee and certificates issued to the owners. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—Charges have been made 
against this company of ‘‘eccentric financiering,” which are 
thus expressed by the Pueblo (Col.) Chieftain: 

‘The original capital stock of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railway at its organization amounted to $2,500,000. On 
the sixteenth day of June, 1871, it was increased by a vote 
of two-thirds of the stockholders to $5,000,000, and acertifi- 
cate to that effect filed with the Secretary of the territory on 
the 11th of April, 1876. On the 6th of May, 1876, the stock 
was in the same manner increased to $7,000,000, and a cer- 
tificate filed with the Secretary of State on the 29th of 
March, 1877. On the 28d day of May, 1877, the capital 
stock was again increased to $8,500,000, and the proper cer- 
tificate filed on the 31st day of May, 1877. These certifi- 
cates, it must be borne in mind, are all sworn to by the 
Chairman and Secretary of each of the meetings of the 
stockholders, at which these various increases were made. 

‘** At the regular annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
company, held on the last Friday of November, 1878, the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad was leased to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Company, and as part of the transaction 
42,510 shares, or ten shares more than one-half of the capi- 
tal stock of the Denver & Rio Grande Railway Company, 
were transferred to Mr. Coolidge, of Boston, acting for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The meeting then adjourned, 
but re-assembled on Dec. 13, 1878, without any notice being 
given to Mr. Coolidge, and by a vote of 70,9373{ shares of 
stock (mark the fraction) as per certificate, increased the 
capita] stock to $11,200,000 by the issue of 27,000 shares of 
additional stock. To obtain a vote of the number of shares 
above stated, some highly honorable and upright member of 
the board must have voted the shares transferred to Mr. Cool- 
idge without that gentleman’s knowledge or consent.” 

It is further charged that, to cover up these transactions. 
irregular certificates have been filed and transactions date: 
back, and that the affairs of the company have been carefully 
concealed from all outsiders. 


Detroit & Pelican Valley.—This company has been or- 





nized to build a railroad from Detroit, Becker County, 
nn., on the Northern Pacific, southward through the Peli- 
can Valley to Fergus Falls on the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba, a distance of about 40 miles. A line to Brecken- 
ridge on the Red River of the North is also contemplated. 


Evansville, Terre Haute & Chi ‘0.—Chicago rs 
report that this road has been leased to the Chi & Bast. 
ern Illinois Company, the rental to be interest on the funded 
debt. The road extends from Danville, Il., the Southern 
termirus of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, southward to 
Terre Haute, Ind., 5514 miles. By the last report the debt 
consisted of $775,000 , and ,000 second mortgage 
bonds, the interest on which is $77,000 a year, making a 
rental of $1,394 per mile. The net earnings of the sender 
five years past have exceeded the interest. 


Fitchburg.—At the annual meeting in Boston, Jan. 27, 
the stockholders voted to approve the action of the directors 
in relation to a formation of a corporation to build grain 
elavators and wharves in Boston, and to authorize them to 
take such portion of the stock of said corporation for the 
Fitchburg Company as they may deem advisable. It was 
also resolved to authorize the directors to request the Ver- 
mont & Massachusetts Company (whose is leased by 
this company) to sell the Brattleboro Branch of that road to 
the New London Northern Company upon such terms as 
may be agreed upon. This consent of the lessee was needed 
before the lessor company ¢ould make the sale. 


Ft. Wayne & Jackson.—The following circular, dated 
Jan, 23, announces officially a change which has been 
already noted : 

“The Ft. Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw Railroad has been 
sold and reorganized under the name of the Ft. Wayne & 
Jackson Railroad. The change will date as of the Ist of 
January. * * 

‘*A separation of accounts as of the above date should be 
made, and all correspondence relating to the same may be 
with the new management.” 


Grand Trunk.—A dispatch from London, Jan. 26, to 
the Toronto Globe says: ‘‘ Mr. Abbott, on behalf of his clients, 
has proposed to the directors of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company to buy £2,500,000 ordinary stock, reserved since 
1873, at the price of 20 per cent., payment to be made in 
June. The directors decline the offer.’ 


Illinois Midland.—The offices and shops of this com- 
pany have been moved from Paris, Ill., to Decatur. 


Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission,— 
A dispatch from Springfield, Ill., Jan. 20, says: 

‘“* Ata meeting of the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners to-day. letters were read from Overholt Brothers, of 
Pana, and J. C. Noyes, General Freight Agent of the Indian- 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad, relative to the proposed arbitra- 
tion heretofore mentioned. Both parties are willing to have 
the board settle the matter. Two letters from Wm. Donahoe, 
of Troy, were read, in which complaint was made of unjust 
discrimination by the St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute 
Railroad, said road charging from Troy to Indianapolis 
more than was charged from East St. Louis to In- 
dianapolis, 20 miles rther. The Commission signified 
its intention to look after the matter. A complaint 
was presented against the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy of 
extortion, by J. W. McIntonish, from time to time during the 

vast six years. He was instructed to consult counsel about 

fringing suit to recover. A complaint is made to the com- 
mission by Charles Linch that the Chic & Alton Railroad 
failed to stop Kansas — trains at Carrollton, to put off 
aud take on passengers. 1 was sent to General Man- 
ager McMullin, who replied that the matter would be cor- 
rected. The roads centering at Gibson City agree to stop 
discrimination in the future. A letter from P. L. Cable, 
President of the Rock Island Railway, was presented, ask- 
ing that, ia view of the stock cars in use on his road 
holding a greater weight in tonnage than those in use on 
other roads of its class, he be allowed to add to the present 
the freight of the Commission. The Commission answers 
with the statement that he has the right to charge extra, but 
pro rata with the Commissioners’ rates for all above 20,000 
pounds, the same being the amount fixed by the Com- 
mission. 

‘* Complaint was made by Thomas 8. Ridgeway of Shaw- 
neetown, in the matter of overcharge against the Cairo & 
Vincennes Railroad in certain charges on tobacco shipment. 
Tt was ordered that the company be notified of the charge, 
with the request to examine and report the facts from their 
stand-point.” 


International & Great Northern.—A meeting of 
International and Houston & Great Northern second-mort- 
gage bondholders was held in New York last week. By the 
plan of reorganization under which the mort; were fore- 
closed and the road sold, the first-mortgage bondholders were 
to take possession of the roads and to transfer to the second- 
mortgage bondholders certain lands, town bonds, etc., in ex- 
change for their bonds. This was agreed to by the latter, 
and a committee was appointed to arrange the transfer. At 
the meeting the committee reported that they had received 
all the warrants and securities, and they advised the organi- 
zation of a new compauy, to be known as the New York & 
Texas Land Company, for the purpose of disposing of the 
land and securities; the new company to issue stock to the 
bondholders in Eagetes to the amount held by each. The 
report was adopted and the committee instructed to take the 
necessary legal steps to organize the company as stated. At 
the meeting, $4,000,000 out of the $5, ,000 of the second- 
mortgage bonds outstanding were represented. 

Messrs. J. 8. Kennedy & Co. now advertise that the Pur- 
ohasing Committee appointed under the agreement of Sept. 
20, 1878, for the reorganization of this company, desire to 
dispose of $600,000 of the a 6 per cent. gold 
bonds provided to be issued under said agreement. The 
bonds are secured by a purchase-money mortgage ; are dated 
Nov. 1, 1879, and have 40 years to run from that date ; in- 
terest and principal are payable in gold coin. The total 
issue of these bonds is $5,624,000 on 519 miles of completed 
railroad, and further issues are limited to $10,000 per mile 
and only on completed railroad. Sealed proposals will be 
received at the office of J. 8. Kennedy & Co., No. 63 Wil- 
liam street, New York, until Jan. 31, at noon. 


Kansas Pacific.—A suit is pending in the New York 
Supreme Court, the decision in which will determine the 
validity of 10,000 shares of stock held by Ephraim Williams, 
and 103,000 shares held by the estate of Henry W. Dakin. 
This stock was originally owned by Samuel Hallett and 
Gen, John C. Fremont, and the company refuses to consider 
it genuine, claiming that it was issued without consideration, 
and further that, even if it had been properly issued, it is 
now valueless, having been forfeited by failure to pay assess- 
ments made. 


Lake Shore & Shenango Valley.—This company has 


4 | been organized to build a railroad from Conneaut, O., south- 


ward to Vernon Centre on the Atlantic & Great Western. 
The distance is about 40 miles; the line is parallel to and 





Louisville & Nashville.—Louisville dispatches state 
that a conference is in progress there in relation to the future 
management of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis lines, 
now controlled by this company. It is understood that Col. 
Cole will be asked to retain his position as President of the 
Chattanooga Company. It is said that the question of a 
proving the lease of the Central of Georgia will be decided; 
also as to the completion of the Evansville, Owensboro & 
Nashville road, with many minor matters relating to the 
joint working of the two systems. 


Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington.—This company 
has been wen teers yy 4 penpece for the completion of the 
leased Cumberland & Ohio, Northern Division, from Shelby- 
ville, Ky., to Bloomfield. 

It is reported that negotiations are in pi for a lease 
of the road to the Louisville & Nashville and the Pennsy!- 
vania Company, the two companies to hold and work the 
road on joint account, and to guarantee the bonds and pay 
4 per cent. dividends on the stock. Nothing definite has 
been given out as yet. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—A majority of the direc- 
tors of this company have resigned and their places have 
been filled by Jay Gould and other persons connected with 
him, indicating that he controls a majority of the stock. It 
is said that the new board will at once make some arrange- 
ment with the bondholders by which the management of the 
road may be restored to the company, though no definite 
plan has yet been Ean. Until such an arrangement is 
made, the Union Trust Company will continue to work the 
road as trustee in possession under the agreement with the 
bondbolders. 


Montreal & Champlain Junction.—This company 
has been organized to build a newroad from Montreal south- 
ward to the New York line. It is in the interest of the 
Grand Trunk. 


New London Northern,—This company asks authorit 
from the Connecticut Legislature to issue $1,000,000 new 
per cent, bonds, of which $800,000 are to be used to replace 
the same amount of old bonds, and $700,00. for the pur- 
chase of the Vermont & Massachusetts branch from Miller’s 
Falls to Brattleboro. 


New York & Oswego Midland.—The purchasers of 
this road at the recent sale have organized a new company, 
to be known as the New York, Ontario & Western. s al- 
ready noted, it will have but a light bonded debt, issued to 
pay or the expenses of reconstruction. The Receiver’s cer- 

ificates will be represented by preferred stock, and the first- 

——- bonds by common stock, while certain other se- 
curities are entitled to come in upon payment of a propor- 
tion of the expenses of foreclosure. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—The following 
is the only official notice given of the result of the bids for 
the 250,000 shares of stock offered for sale last week by the 
syndicate : 

“The bids for the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad stock were opened this afternoon by the New York 
committee at the office of Drexel, Morgan & Co. The com- 
mittee, after receiving advices from London, where the sub- 
scriptions also closed this afternoon, disposed of 200,000 
shares. Prices ranged from 181 to 135 here.” 

It is not stated how much of the stock was taken in New 
York, or what proportion of it will go to London. 


New York, Connecticut & Eastern.—This company 
has been organized to build so much of the projected new 
road from New Haven to New York as may be between the 
Connecticut state Line and New York city, It is auxiliary 
to the Connecticut company of the same name, 


Norwich & Worcester.—At the annual meeting in 
Worcester, Mass., last week a resolution was adopted pro- 
viding ‘‘ that the question of the modification of the lease of 
the road to the New York & New England Railroad Com- 
pany be referred to the Boerd of Directors, to report at a 
future meeting of the stockholders what change, if any,should 
be made in the tems of the lease.” 

The general ans empress at the meeting was strongly 
against any reduction in the rental of the road, which is 
now interest on the bonds and 10 per cent. on the stock. 


Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain.—The Boston Ad- 
vertiser says: “The report that this company has sold 
$1,000,000 of bonds in the New York market, which will 
supply means for extensive improvements, has before been 
noticed. A plan is now under consideration to convert the 
preferred stock and back interest, now amounting to 120 
per cent., into a mortgage 6 per cent. bond for 70 per cent. 
of this amount, and the 50 per cent. balance into an income 
bond.” 


Philadelphia & Reading.—This company’s statement 
is as follows for December, the first month of its fiscal year: 














Gross earnings: 1879. 1878, 
OED © 0.60 civccctcscocstssee $1,325,780 $810,891 
NN GREED vc6c en 00s ccc0e sevisados 31,511 10,357 
SEE GUUNED,, »05 sis -ovenes osoned new 68,937 46,029 
Richmond barges..........+-scesseeee 16,359 14,37 

Total Railroad Co..............++ $1,442,587 $851,656 
DPR CEA.. sos. aseceseehs wands 806,016 576,041 
Ferre ee ee $1,458,207 
Trafiic: 
Passengers carried... .........660.6. 716,503 475,604 
Tons merchandise........... 0 ...+600 466,537 238,117 
i c.+ this chad nobencaka eee eobbs 653,190 372,170 
Tons coal on colliers................. 44,588 43,902 

Tons coal mined: 

By Coal & Tron C0, .... 06... 60e scenes 316,045 214,046 
By COMADUS 02... ccccccecccccvvescces 111,584 57,085 
Ric chic sac cicvsibusceetetusheed 27,629 271,731 


Suit has been begun to recover about $168,000 from the 
company as tax upon the wages-scrip issued by it. This 
generally passed from hand to hand as currency, and it is 
claimed by the United States revenue officers that it comes 
within the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent. upon all cir- 
culating notes other than those of national banks. The com- 
pany’s engines at Port Richmond have been attached and 
the suit to recover will be prosecuted vigorously. 


Pennsylvania.—This company’s report for December 
shows, in comparison with December, 1878, for all lines east 
of Pittsburgh and Erie : 


An increase in gross earningsof........ Hcotnampedseee al $848,629 
An increase in expenses Of ...........6.66.0eecceeenee ween 268,509 
Wet IMOTORBO. oc ccc cc cscdccvsccedcvccccccoccccecces $580,120 


For the twelve months ending Dec. 31 the same lines 
show, as compared with the same period in 1878 : , 


An increase in gross earnings of..............+-eeeeeee: $2,983,544 
An increase in expenses of............ 1,913,746 


Net IMCreage......cccccccccrccecceeceeserecaseesens $1,069,798 
For the twelve months all lines west of Pittsburgh show a 
surplus over all liabilities of $1,526,817, being a gain of 


two or three miles west of the boundary line between Ohio | $1,082,836 over the same period in 1878. 


and Pennsylvania. 


The North American says: ‘The plans for the Filbert 
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street extension (in Philadelphia) contem three arches 
over each street crossing, and two over the foot-ways, ex- 
tending 12 feet from the house line to the curb, and restin 
upon 18 iron columns, from which will ng the cent 
arch of 26 feet span. nine tracks of the roadway are 
to cross the streets directly over the iron columns, thus plac- 
ing the greatest weight where there is test resist- 
ance, and insuring the utmost possible safety against acci- 
dent. On each square, between the cross streets, the road- 
way will be further supported by an average of 13 walls of 
masonry, 106 feet Jong, supporting 12 arches of 26 feet span, 


resting upon four-feet brick piers. The masonry of 
walls will be sunk to an ave depth of 7 feet below the 
curb, tapering from 7}¢ teet wide at the bottom to 5}¢ feet 


at the wp, and at the street crossings ¢rom 2314 feet at the 
bottom to 2134 feet at the top. A cut-stone coving. will run 
along the top of the roadway, surmounting the k wall.” 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—This company’s 
statement for the twelve months ending Dec. 31 is as follows: 














1879, 1878. Inc. or Dec. P. c¢. 

Gross earnings.... $3,606,425 $3,176,370 I. $430,055 13.5 
Expenses......... 2,040,828 1,989,607 L 61,221 2.5 
Net earnings $1,565, $1,186,763 1, $378,854 31.6 
Interest on bonds., | 827,820 "815,379 LL 11,941 14.9 
Surplus......  738,2 371,384 I, $336,893 90.2 

Per cent. of exps.. 54 62 «=OD-~ 8 12.9 


Gross earnings include interest received on equipment; 
expenses include interest on car-trust cars and rent of Mo- 
nongahela extension in Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh, Titusville & Buffalo.—The temporary 
injunction to restrain this company from completing the 
proposed consolidation with the Buffalo, Chautauqua Lake 

Pittsburgh, has been dissolved. complainant in the 
case, however, succeeded in obtaining a preliminary injunc- 
tion in a new suit begun in another , 


Pool on New England Business.—lIt is stated that 
since the completion of the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & 
Western road otiations have been in progress between 
that compan the Erie on the one hand and the New 
York Central on the other for a division of the business to 
Boston and the New England pone, These, it is said, have 
ended in an agreement by which the Erie and Hoosac Tunnel 
roads are to have 20 per cent of the New England business, and 
the Erie is also to receive additional New York business from 
the Lake Shore at Buffalo, This arrangement is to go into 
effect at once. 


St. Paul & Sioux City.—In relation to this company’s 
proposed extensions in Nebraska. the Sioux City Journal 
says: ‘Gen. J. W, Bishop, General Manager of the St. Paul 
road, says that if the — most benefited do not vote 
aid, the company will the extension west from Ponca 


rest, and oy 4 itself with other lines. The com prefers 
to make the line through Cedar County the pe ag ne west 
through the state, but whether it would do so would depend 


on the action of the precincts. As to the Omaha line, the 
company would not decide whether the route via Omaha 
Creek—which would be directly south from Dakota City to 
Oakland—or the route up the and Middle Creek val- 
leys would be taken until surveys and estimates of the two 
routes proposed had been made. The latter route was some 
twelve miles the longest, but if built, the track out as far as 
Middle Creek could be used for the Norfolk line, and possibly 
for the main line west in case of unfavorable action by 
Cedar County.” » 

Land Commissioner Drake has succeeded in negotiating a 
sale of 200,000 acres of land to the Land Colonization and 
Banking Gomspany. of Sener Eni = * Mon acre, s 
will nearly close ou company’s n lowa, and a con- 
siderable tract in Minnesota beaidies. 


South Carolina.—It is reported that parties in New 
York represented by Mr. Richard Lathers have been buying 
up the stock of this com for some time, and that they 
have now secured a con rolling interest. It issaid that they 
are now trying to make arrangements to end the receiver- 
ship and have the road returned to the possession of the 
company. 

The car shed of this road in Charleston caught fire on the 
morning of Jan. 22 and was down, with 12 


burned n- 
ger and and freight cars. The loss is 
at $30,000, y covered by insurance. 


Tolelo, Peoria & Warsaw.—It is announced that the 
bondholders who — this road at the recent foreclosure 
sale, have to lease the road, as soon as the reorganiza- 
tion is completed, to the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Com- 
— The terms have not been made public. The road has 

or some time been worked by the Receiver in connection 
with the Wabash, and’ indeed it is necessarily dependent 
upon other lines, having no good outlet eastward. Tt could, 
however, divert some ness from the Wabash, and is 
probably of more use to that company than to any other. 


Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific Consolida- 
tion.—At a meeting held in New York, Jan. 24, the con- 
solidation of the Union Pacific, the Kansas Pacific and the 
Denver Pacific companies was finally agreed upon, and the 
organization of the consolidated company agreed upon. The 
new company assumes the bonded debts of the consolidated 
companies and will issue its stock in exchange for theirs, 
The consolidated corporation will be known as the Union 
Pacific Railway Company. 

If the stock has not changed since the last published re- 
= it will amount to $60,452,250, of which $36,762,300 is 

Jnion Pacific, $9,689,950 Kansas Pacific, and $4,000,000 
Denver Pacific. ‘The bonded debt of the Union Pacific was 
$50,188,000, The Kansas Pacific has made arrangements 
for a consolidated mortgage for $24,000,000, and the Denver 
Pacific has $2,271,000 bonds, making $76,459,000 in all, be- 
sides $27,286,500 Union Pacific and $6,308,000 Kansas 
Pacific government subsidy bonds. The mileage directly 
owned is 1,821 miles, and there is besides a large mileage of 
controlled: branches in Kansas, Nebraska and Utah. As we 
nave mevehaiaons : Seconneliaasion on been under con- 
sideration ever since nion ic le uired acon- 
trolling interest in the Kansas Pacific Kod. oe 7 

Utah Southern Extension.—The rails have been bought 
for the extension of this road from Deseret, Utah, to Frisco, 
and work is to be pushed on the grading. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—lIt is said that this 
company will shortly make ments tofund all of its 
various outsta — of bonds in a general. consoli- 


dated mo: 4 debt is about $35,300,000, 
but it in oad that provision will be made for funding also 
certain of the lease obligations, and for some improvements 
on the road, so that 000 as the probable 
amount of the consolidated mortgage. 


Warwick Valley Kxtension.—Work has been con- 
tinued on the grading of this road all through the winter. 
Much of the heavy work is finished, and the rails are now 
being laid. The track is down from the junction with the 


Sussex Railroad at McAfee Valley, N. J., north by east three 
miles to Vernon, and a construction train is at work. The 
rails are all on hand. The company is building an engine 
house at McAfee Valley. 


West Jersey & Atlantic.—Work is progressing steadi- 
ly on this road. A large partof the grading is done, and 
track is laid from the junction with the West Jersey road at 
Newfield, N. J., eastward five miles to Forest Grove Road. 
Most of the grading is light. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 





ame of the Railroad Gazette : 
Page. 
Boston & Albany.........-+-...- 56 N.Y. & Oswego Midland... 
Bur. & Mo. River in Nebraska. 56 Philadelphia & Reading... 
25 Phila,, WiL & Baltimore. 
56 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 
ass. KR. R. Commission....... 45 Raleigh & Gaston............... 2 
N. Y. Lake Erie & West........ 6,12 Rome, W’town, & Ogdensburg. 11 
. Y., N. H. & Hartford...... . 26 South Carolina Railroads...... 40 
N. Y., Providence & Boston.... 25 Western R. R, Association,.... 46 


Flint & Pere Marquette. 


The following statements are from the advance sheets of 
the report for the year ending Dec, 31, 1879. The mileage 
owned at the close of the year was as follows: 


Main line, Monroe to Ludington... otal 
Main line, East Saginaw to Bay City...... 
Branch, Flint to Otter Lake pay hs 
Branch, Saginaw & Clare County 

Other branches ... von ; 





Total as 
Length of side tracks 


65.05 


‘ ore - 359.73 

During the six months last past the floating debt of the 
company, which was $390,138.19 on the 1st of January, 
1879, has been retired with the exception of $10,000, Of 
the bonds of the company there have been paid and can- 
celled; 


ites & Bethe 20 Haw COG. oi sic. 5 stn 050 bea Wess deste sive 

Second series land grants (being the entire balance of that 
issue) 7 per cents............ j Sia 

Land grants, 8 per cents. 


Making total iron 


$75,000 


9,000 
. 128,000 


Total anekiap eWice ited <adekennee 


The land sales, including sales of timber and several vil- 
lage lots, were 38,642 acres, amounting to $783,691.12. 
The sales of lands were at an average of $19.25 per acre. 

The cash collections of the Land Department were $331,- 
554.65, and the outstanding and unpaid notes received for 
land sales amounted to $793,243.08. This amount, when 
collected, is applicable to payment of bonds. 

The funded debt of the company, not including the con- 
solidated bonds which are in process of foreclosure, is as fol- 
lows: 














Land-grant bonds, 8 per cent........ ... $1,884,000 
Flint & Holly bonds, 10 percent.. ..... ob> ... 800,500 
Holly, Wayne & Monroe bonds, 8 per vent.... sees. 1,000,000 
Bay City road bonds, 10 per cent..... 175,000 

Total..... $3,350,500 


The amount of interest charges on the above bonds is 
$278,220, toward the payment of which all interest col- 
lected on land notes is applicable. 

The tonnage of freight for the year was: 1879, 495,805; 
1878, 408,063; increase, 87,742 tons, or 21.5 per cent. The 
gross earnings were as follows: 








1879. 1878, Increase. P.c. 
$453,751.51 $431,077.98 $22,673.53 5.2 
653,062 .92 592,873.75 60,189.17 10.2 
34,756 24 33,380.34 1,375.90 4.1 
Interest on land 

a a ii 29,329.80 23,815.59 5,514.21 23.2 
Total ....... $1,170,900,47 $1,081,147.66 $89,752.81 8.3 

Per mile of road. 3,969.15 3,861.24 107.91 2. 
Since the close of the year the earnings have shown a re- 


markable increase over January of last year. 

During the year 10,000 tons of steel rails were bought, be- 
fore the rise in prices, the average cost being $44.85 per ton. 
The road will soon have 200 miles of steel track. 

The building of spur tracks to carry out logs has been en- 
couraged and the policy will be continued. 

The Receiver now operates under lease the inaw & Mt. 
Pleasant road, completed in December from Coleman to Mt. 
Pleasant, about 15 miles. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
The following summary of operations for 1879 is published 
in advance of the full report: 


Gross earnings Richa 0'aa:6 Wei ca Skee tae al $10,012,820 
Expenses (54.66 per cent.)........ «++ 5,473,795 


$4,539,025 


Net earnings 





nn cas acs ceepmeermennn (haa) es, aie 69,067 
IO 66 Rt eds ee eee $4,608,092 
Dividends, 344 per cent. on preferred and 

24 on common stOck...........6seeeeeeeees $814,888 
I ie 8 ooo 5 on gine Bhs haa enne 2,287,408 
oe OS rere 70,000 

—— 3,172,206 

Net surplus............-.+. hs ou, ENE, . $1,435,796 


This surplus is sufficient to pay the usual April dividend on 
preferred stock, which will take $429,782, and one of the 
same amount on the common stock, regEens $539,189, or 
$968,921 in all for dividends, and leave a balance of $466,- 
$75 to the surplus fund, 


Troy & Boston, 





This company works a line from Troy, N. Y., to North 
Adams, Mass., 47.51 miles, with a branch to Bennington, 
Vt., 5.38 miles, making 52.89 miles in all. The line owned 
is from Troy to State Line, 34.74 miles ; the main line from 
State Line to North Adams, 12.77 miles, is leased from the | 
state of Massachusetts, and the Bennington Branch from | 
the Troy & Bennington Company. The figures given are | 
from the report to the State Engineer of New York for the | 
year ending Sept. 80, 1879. 

The stock and debt were as follows: 





ee +++ $1,609,010: 00 | 
OS Pr ae PEI 
Floating debt at Withee pewsebe Seepheeterenees 380.648 .72 

ett A pulls pitdene is . $4,216,658.72 | 


and the floating debt decreased $55,373.44. Cost of property 
is reported at $2,885,500.25, an increase of $82,137.76 from 





the previous report. 
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The traffic for the year reported is as follows : 


1878-79. 1877-78. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers carried........ 278,257 294,879 D. 16,622 5.6 
Tons freight carried....... 681,239 595,904 I. 85,335 143 


_ The increase is in through freight by the Hoosac Tunnel 
line. The earnings for the year were as follows : 








1878-79. 1877-78. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers .. $164,046.04 $174,490.38 D. $10,444.34 6.0 
a 408,971.96 363,980.73 L 44,991.22 12.4 
i Pe 20,877.37 21,872.63 D. 995.26 4.5 
Total......... $593,896 37 $560,343.74 1. $33,552.63 6.0 
Expenses.,........ 305,376.60 285,596.61 I. 19,779.99 6.9 
Net earnings. $288,519.77 $274,747.13 IL. $13,772.64 5.0 
Gross earnings per 
ESE 10,594.51 I. 634.39 6.0 
Net earn. per mile, 5,194.71 260.38 5.0 
Per cent. of exps.. 50.96 I, 0.45 09 


Payments from net earnings were as follows : 


OPE nk adi ies doe 160d) ued ease ney $288,519.77 


IN hie fa coat stg d dong vitae os .. $190,836.13 
Ce eee .. 27,537.00 
NTR Ly Rt OTE I Eg SER 8,153.79 


226,526.90 


Balance to surpius fund $61,992.87 


No dividends were paid during the year. 
There were two a killed and four injured by acci- 
dents on the road during the year. 


Long Island, 
This company owns a line from Hunter’s Point, N. Y., to 
Greenport, 94.87 miles, with 67.37 miles of branches owned 
and 37.63 miles leased. It also leases the Southern Railroad. 
51.67 miles, with 19.19 miles of branches, and the Flushing, 
North Shore & Central, 35.34 miles, with 17.81 miles of 
branches, making in all 323.88 miles worked. The road is 
managed by Mr. Thomas R. Sharpe, Receiver, and his re- 
pers to the New York State Engineer for the year ending 
Sept. 20, gives the following ficures : 
‘he stock and debt at the close of the last two years were 
as follows : ’ 


ya 1879. 1878, 
Stock paidin........ eves ... $3,260,600 $3,260,200 
ERS «tik cies cn kKedbe ceaestes . 2,661,712 1,881,750 
Floating debt.........cccccecs 725,386 1,157,861 
ated Re Saeed . $6,647,698 $6,299,811 


There was an increase in funded debt reported of $779,962 
during the year, with a decrease of $432,475 in floating debt. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: : 


1878-79. 





1877-78. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 

Passengers. se secceeces + e1,032,689 $1,022,796 I. $9,893 0.9 
Freight 463.977 427,298 I. 36,676 8.6 
Other sources 111,283 87,220 L 24,063 27.6 
Total.... ..$1,617,949 $1,537,314 I. $80,635 5.3 
Expenses.... -. « 1,279,590 1,000,019 I. 279,571 27.9 
Net earnings..... $338,359 $537,295 D. $198,936 37.0 
Gross earn. per mile.... 4,994 4,745 1. 249 5.3 
Net °° a ae 1,044 1.658 D. 614 37.0 
Per cent. of exps........ 79.08 60.06 L 14.02 21.6 
Payments for new work during the year were $111,240, 


the chief items being $20,939 for improvements on Atlantic 
avenue line in Brooklyn, and $81,884 for new equipment. 

Payments, other than for operating, were as follows: 
Interest 
SE. bs 0 <ianelowant b0.00a 2.04 a 
Proportion of earnings to other roads 
On account of funded debt.... 


Jb sop Rese e's as - $205,173 
192,304 
107,660 





yn ace Srebeaey bealtsccbert +> NEOD 
Floating debt of the company, prior to receivership... 31,801 
aban fash, Sted obi os tchdncusiaianae oes $676,288 


These payments were $337,929 greater than the net earn- 
ings of the road for the year. The increase in working ex- 
penses was due to a very large increase in renewals of track 
and repairs of equipment, besides the new work done and 
equipment bought. 


Dayton & Southeastern. 


This company owns a narrow-gauge road which is now 
complete from Dayton, O., east by south to Coalton, 110 
miles. Of this 40 miles, from Mussellman to Coalton bas 
been built within the last few months, and part of it, we be- 
lieve, has not yet been opened for business. The road has 
been in the hands of a receiver since Aug. 8, 1878, and the 
extension has been made by him. 

The stock and bonds are as follows: 


Stock ($4,381 per mile).............. 


..+.» $481,938 
Bonds ($4,546 per mile) 


500,000 


Total Fe. Vdedivis case dds eeeees. $981,938 
Since the appointment of the receiver he has paid off $59,- 
606.28 of the floating debt of the company, and has paid 
$22,916.26 for improvements and new equipment. He has 
expended on the extension $197,620.79, ond for equipment 
$35,558.90. To provide for the extension the Receiver bas 
sold $186,500 bonds of the company for $92,700, and has 
issued $100,000 in Receiver’s certiticates. His account in 
this matter is as follows: 


ponds ... 
certificates $ cee bach 
Due contractors and for equipment. 


Received from bonds ................s0.+05 . --$186,500.00 
“ . 100,000.00 


52,398.84 

TOR sic ininccie cee dante phd het eaendhbe ona 
Liabilities paid to release bonds pledged... $30,769.16 
Con jtruction and equipment.............. 254,329.68 
Discount on bonds............ ee 73,800.00 


$358,898.84 





338,898.84 
The equipment now on the road is 7 engines; 2 passenger 
and 1 combinationcar ; 50 box, 12 stock, 198 flat and coal 
and 1 caboose car; 13 hand and push cars. 
The earnings for the year ending Dec. 31 were as follows: 








1879. 1878. Inc, or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers ......... $32,659.93 $31,031.69 I. $1,628.24 5.: 
Freight..... ... 76,806.95 42,874.20 I. 33,982.75 79.1 
es re 4,171.21 8,044.53 D. 3,873.32 48.4 
Total. . . $113,638.09 $81,950.42 I. $31,687.67 38.4 
Expeuses........... 80,676.14 57,350.51 I. 23,325.63 40.6 
Net earnings. $32,961.95 $24,599.91 I. $8,362.04 34.0 
Gross earning per 
WRG Vike devocss. 1,420.48 1,206.93 L. 213.55 17.8 
Net earn. per mile. . 412.02 362.30 1. 49.72 13.7 
Per cent. of exps... 70 (eee eae . 


The Receiver, under authority of the Court, is empowered 
to make arrangements for funding past due and incoming 
interest upon the bonds of the company to and including in 
terest due July 1, 1880, by a further issue of $80,000 of Re 
ceiver’s funding certificates, which will enable him to employ 
the surplus revenue of the ensuing year in providing further 
necessary equipments and in completing the road to Wells- 
ton, 





